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A BLESSING AND A PREFACE 


plese new quarterly introduced by the Discalced Carmelit 
Fathers with this issue will be warmly greeted not only by th 
numberless friends of the editors and their collaborators, but bi 
all who have found guidance and inspiration in the school « 
spirituality which they represent. St. John of the Cross and S$ 
Teresa of Avila are universally recognized as having marked on 
a safe and certain course for all who would rise from the passin 
joys and sorrows of human experience to the contemplation q 
eternal truth. On the one hand, they have avoided the excesses d 
a false mysticism which would confuse sentiment with reality anj 
identify God Himself with His darkened reflections in human coy 
sciousness. On the other hand, they have pointed out the narrovy 
ness and insufficiency of pure asceticism, which would mak} 
autonomous spiritual values of sacrifice and self-denial and plac 
the areas of the illuminative and the unitive ways beyond th 
reach of those who strive for spiritual perfection in the ordinaa} 
circumstances of worldly activity. | 

It is because Carmelite spirituality reaches far into the past an} 
brings its treasures into the present, and because it harmonize 
the most exalted counsels of perfection with the exigencies {| 
everyday life that this new review will afford a helpful source \ 
meditation not only for priests and religious, but also for inte 
gent and devout lay persons for whom membership in the Chured 
implies the privilege of spiritual growth as well as the duty «| 
moral rectitude. Not all who subscribe to this review may be ab) 
to master the sublime mysticism of St. John of the Cross, or {| 
discover for themselves the close integration between St. Teresa 
speculative teachings and her practical direction to those wh 
presented their personal problems to her. In the pages of th 
new Carmelite quarterly, however, we shall find authentic e: 
pression of the principles of spirituality through which a gre: 
religious community has extended its influence over the entij 
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Christian world. We shall find, too, a reliable and progressive 
application of these principles to the needs of a rapidly evolving 
human society, and an encouraging invitation to meet and conquer 
the obstacles to growth in holiness which so often tend to develop 
an attitude of spiritual defeatism. 

I am happy to give my wholehearted support to this new 
venture, and I beg God’s blessing on those who will be entrusted 
with the formulation of its policies and the achievement of its 
objectives. I pray that, for those who are already familiar with 
Carmelite spirituality, SpmrrvaL Lire may afford a means of deeper 
penetration into its secrets; and that it may bring to an ever widen- 
ing circle of subscribers a stimulating invitation to “taste and see 
that the Lord is sweet.” 
; >} Ricuarp J. CusHinc 

Archbishop of Boston 


CONGRATULATIONS ~ 


Jacques Maritain 


UCH to my regret, the pressure of work and the present 

condition of my health prevented me from preparing the 
article I would have been happy to write, in answer to your kind 
mvitation, for the first issue of your forthcoming magazine, Srm- 
TUAL LIFE. 
Nevertheless, I hope you will permit me to express in this letter 
my warmest congratulations for the work you are undertaking, and 
he particular joy I feel in thinking of it. A philosopher has rare 
pportunities to rejoice in his prophecies. Yet the fact is that 
wenty years ‘ago I insisted that despite the reputation of the 
American people as being dedicated to the cult of action, there 
vas in them, in reality, a deep abiding thirst — often repressed, it 
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is true—for spiritual experience, and profound possibilities fos 
contemplation. “When in America,” I wrote, “some few come tc 
realize better the value of contemplative activity, its superiority 
and fecundity, I believe that the possibilities I have spoken o: 
will manifest themselves, at least in a small way, but forcefully 
enough gradually to modify the general scheme of values. Ther 
this country will give some of its generosity, good will, confidence 
in the future and courage, to things contemplative, to contemplai 
tion overflowing in action. .. .” 

In recent years it has been possible to observe the power anc 
the amplitude with which the need of the human soul for com 
templative life is now bursting forth in this country. Nothing, im 
my opinion, is more necessary than a serious effort to help mem 
bers of the laity as well as of the clergy to realize the call thar 
the grace of Christ directs to everyone of us, and the riches oD 
the means it prepares in the souls in this regard —a serious effort 
to make people aware of the genuine ways of spiritual life, anc 
of the great teachings of the Church and the saints with respec: 
to them. To such an effort, and to the task of discovering the mos; 
appropriate manner in which these things can be practiced ix 
the modern world and among the chores of our everyday existence: 
SpirituaL Lire will be an invaluable contribution. I beg you te 
accept the fervent best wishes that I have for you and for the 
success of the magazine. 


Let every man remember that the destiny of mankind is incomparable 
and that it depends greatly on his will to collaborate in the transcenden 
task. .. . And let him above all never forget that the divine spark is ii 
him, in him alone, and that he is free to disregard it, to kill it, or tt 
a closer to God by showing his eagerness to work with Him, ane 

or Him. 


~ Lecomte Du Nou 


APOLOGY FOR A NEW MAGAZINE 


Father William of the Infant Jesus, O.C.D. 


a the plethora of Catholic magazines in our country, another 
would hardly seem necessary or welcome. In fact, it would 
em highly superfluous. There are far too many already. That is 
why we feel the urgency of launching this first issue with an 
wpology which will involve, indirectly, an analysis of our writing- 
eading age, as well as a scanty sketch of Carmel’s Apostolate in 
sontemporary American society. 

_ The justification of a new magazine depends upon two factors: 
1) the objectives the editors set out to achieve; and (2) their 
bility to achieve them. 

A magazine with objectives that are materialistic, selfish and 
odless is utterly useless, unjustifiable and condemnable. A maga- 
ine striving to reach objectives that are spiritual, lofty and Chris- 
ian can be justifiable but might still be insignificant, either because 
f a proliferation of other periodicals with similar objectives, or 
cause of ineffective or unworthy means to fulfill the primary 
jurpose of such a literary endeavor. If a magazine is ordained to 
chieve, with relatively maximal efficiency, objectives that are not 
nly spiritual, lofty and Christian but also in some sense brand 
ew, and in every sense specific and distinct from every other 
jagazine; if it adheres rigidly to a scope that belongs, in a peculiar 
yay, by nature, by grace, by ecclesiastical decree, to one religious 
rder and to no other—then that magazine ought to begin not 
nly with justification but with imperative demand. 

And so we begin. We respond with all our collective might, as 
n American Province of Discalced Carmelites, to the incessant plea 
jat has been hard upon us for half a century. This intense pleading 
as plagued us from within and without; within —the voice of 
mscience; without — the voice of the people. It has been a con- 
ant, poignant demand for a more specific and adequate fulfill- 
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ment of our contemplative vocation in the Mystical Body of 
Christ. We have been asked by the Pope, bishops, scholars, workers 
and the people on the street to be —like our Order — different; , 
to be — like our saints — brave, daring writers; mature, intelligent, 
spiritual directors. We have been urged by those who know our: 
vocation to deal with something deeper than the rudiments of: 
Christianity, something more profound than threshold activities of: 
the Church. 

Are not these things already overdone by 95 per cent of our: 
Catholic magazines? Where are the magazines to direct the elite,, 
the leaders — those who want to “be holy as (their) Heavenly’ 
Father is holy”; those who want to follow Christ, to identify them-- 
selves with a Crucified God, to spend their substance for His: 
glory, to live a thoroughly Marian life; those who will need to» 
know how to behave when God is weaning them away from 
creature dependencies, who will need courage and guidance to) 
brave “the dark night,” who will go on “racking” their brains andi 
despairing unless they know? How will the people ever see the: 
ravishing beauty at the heart of the Church if we never get them 
beyond the doorway? Will they ever learn that mental prayer,, 
meditation, contemplation and mysticism are for them to have: 
and enjoy? 

Religion is not a dreary, drab, dead thing. It is the most thrilling 
thing in the world — God’s everlasting pursuit of man and man’s: 
insatiable thirst for God. It is the unique love affair between the: 
Hound of Heaven with His hounding enticements and the “paragon: 
of earth” on his Ascent of Mount Carmel. 

Thomas Carlyle felt that the greatest need for his Church was 
for men to know God better than by hearsay. We feel that way; 
too, Sprrirua Lire is an attempt to do something about it. 

When will Carmelites write again in their own vein —out of 
the vast, unparalleled richness of their history, tradition and spirit; 
out of the ancient fullness of their life? They ask us these embar- 
rassing questions. Then we talk about the splendid, vigorous 
achievements of the Carmelites in France, Italy, Spain today. We 
mention Etudes Carmelitaines, Spiritualité Carmélitaine, Ephe- 
merides Carmeliticae, Revista di Vita Spirituale, and Sanjuanistica: 
But they are not impressed. They mean Americal! 
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_ A list of some of our objectives—the goals we are trying to 
achieve in producing this magazine — may give you a better idea 
of our scope and our endeavor: 

1. To stimulate thought. 

2. To “think” the world. 

3. To “make” contemplatives. 

4. To transmit our heritage (Teresian Spirituality). 

5. To provide spiritual direction for an elite, for leaders and 
for all who desire to intensify their spiritual lives. 

To reach these goals within a culture and an environment that 
are almost diametrically opposed to them will amount to a Her- 
culean task. We must establish our position adamantly and unflinch- 
ingly against the current vogue that would have us conform and 
cater to situations as deplorable and unhealthy as the following. 


THE CoMMON DENOMINATOR 


_There ought to be a great deal of devotion, solicitude, and 
reverence for the common man— but for his manhood, not his 
commonness. Today, instead of demanding only that the common 
man be given the opportunity to become as uncommon and 
superior as possible, we make this commonness a virtue, an obliga- 
tion, an end in itself. 

' Mr. Joseph W. Krutch has written an excellent and revealing 
article in the Saturday Review of Literature, where he gallantly 
endeavors, and partly succeeds, to answer the pertinent question: 
‘Is the Common Man too Common?” Of all the influences which 
Mr. Krutch lists as unfavorable, and, in fact, injurious to our society, 
he most serious, he says, is the tendency to confuse the Common 
Denominator with a standard of excellence. This tendency is glar- 
ngly exemplified by radio and television, which produce what the 
greatest number of people seem to want. The mechanical and 
conomical facts which tend to give the purveyors of mediocrity 
1 monopoly may possibly be changed by new developments. But 
0 confuse the best with what is most widely and most generally 
ieceptable is to reveal a spiritual confusion which is as funda- 
nental as it is subtle and insidious. It could readily bring to 
aught any solution of the mechanical and economical problems 
reated by the age of mass production. 
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The common denominator is being exalted, unfortunately, not 
only by the common man himself and his exploiters, but also b 
those who are supposed to be educators and intellectual leaders: 
They seek to know not what a good education essentially and 
necessarily involves but what most college students want. Instead 
of using books that are wisest, best and most appropriate, the 
use books that have been proved by the polls to be the most read 
with least pain. 

“Examination papers are marked, not in accordance with an 
fixed standard, but in accordance with a usual level of achieve- 
ment; the amount of work required is fixed by the amount the 
average student does, and even the words with which the average 
student is not familiar are edited out of the books he is given ta 
read.” Courses are planned for and built up around the median 
the middle of the class. The good student is unchallenged, bored 
The loafer receives his passing grade. This lack of outstandin 
students and high standards passes for democracy. 

In the meantime, we are eminently in danger of losing what 
Seymour St. John calls “our Fifth Freedom” — the freedom to be 
one’s best, the opportunity of each person to develop to his highest 
power. | 

This is the kind of freedom that Spmrruat Lrre appeals to. It is} 
necessarily so because of our vocation: to appeal to the elite, nod 
to cater obsequiously — with cruel pity — to the crowd; and becausef 
of our terrible responsibility: to be society’s leaven rather than its] 
tool. It is our task to sharpen the spirit, to cultivate taste, tcf 
develop personality, to save souls for glory, for splendor, for God 4 
not by shaping our efforts to their apathy, but to their highesy 
aspiration; not by highlighting the lowest common denominatori 
but by emphasizing the highest. 


Og 
a 


PERILS OF CONFORMITY 


Many of the nation’s wise men stake the health of our society! 
upon consistent adjustment of individuals to the consensus of the 
group. This is not simply an unwitting yen for conformity, but « 
philosophy of otherwise reasonable men. It is a damaging philoso: 


phy. It clips the burgeoning brilliance of our youth. It choke: 
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enthusiasm. It destroys genius. It impedes holiness. We have no 
one with a gift for mockery, no one on fire with holy indignation, 
no one with capacity for Olympian laughter, no great tranquil 
rebels like Christ, no saints who refuse, like uncompromising Gibral- 
tars, to adjust to the capricious temper of the times. 
_ The ideal of the schools, churches, clinics and societies are all 
the same: Conformity by means of adjustment. Normalcy has almost 
completely replaced excellence as an ideal. It has cast dubious 
shadows over such terms as righteousness, integrity, truth. The 
question is no longer how one ought to act, but how do most 
people act. Or, as David Reisman sums it up in his brilliant work 
salled The Lonely Crowd, the American who used to be conspicu- 
jusly “inner-directed” is now conspicuously “outer-directed.” 
_A biological axiom explains that progress is made only through 
lifferences. The breeders of race horses would have little success 
f some animals were not born different from the ordinary. The 
ame is true of tulips, or tomatoes — or thinkers. If we all tend to 
hink, or appear to think, the same way, under compulsion or out 
if laziness, the laws broadly determining intellectual development 
ease to operate. aoe 

Must we adjust ourselves to the aims of our present-day culture, 
which are avowedly ease and material well-being? Or are we 
equired to spend ourselves untiringly in an unremitting effort to 
hallenge the best that is in our people and evoke a consequent 
esponse? The answer is obvious. But it is not, in reality, evident. 
mall wonder that Charles Malik, Lebanese delegate of the UN 
vrites: “There is in the West (in the United States) a general 
veakening of moral fibre. (Our) leadership does not seem to be 
dequate to the unprecedented challenges of the age.” 

We owe to our people — to our readers — the most demanding 
nd challenging reading that is within their capabilities, Abraham 
imcoln did not achieve his enviously high and noble stature by 
oodling. Mendelssohn did not compose masterpieces in his youth 
s a result of spending his days passively in front of a TV set. 
ike St. Pope Pius X and St. Therese, like Joan of Arc and Helen 
eller, they responded to the challenge of their lives with a dis- 
iplined training: and they gained a new freedom. 
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PEOPLE ARE UNDERESTIMATED 


On the other hand, people are getting much less than they’ 
can take, much worse than what they want. We underestimate : 


the people. 
John Stuart Mill wrote a century ago: “Capacity for the nobler: 
feeling is in most natures a very tender plant... . Men lose their: 


high aspirations as they lose their intellectual tastes, because they’ 
have not time or opportunity for indulging in them; and they’ 
addict themselves to inferior pleasures, not because they deliber-- 
ately prefer them but because they are either the only ones toy 
which they have access, or the only ones which they are any’ 
longer capable of enjoying.” 

There is a good deal of incidental intelligence crammed into ar 
book by Joseph W. Krutch and others. It is called Is the Common 
Man too Common? One learns, for example, that “at a time when 
the two major networks were offering daytime serials all day long 
and protesting that women wouldn't listen to anything else, 76 
per cent of all women in such a city as Boston were simply not 
listening; within a few years it was discovered that women would 
listen to many other kinds of programs.” The success of Bishop 
Sheen is just another example of how erroneous we can be in our 
estimation of what people like and want. 

One learns from this book “that people at every level of educa- 
tion, in significant numbers, imply dissatisfaction with the radio 
programs they are getting, and among these are 10,000,000 not 
habitual book readers, not college graduates, who consistently ask 
for programs of a higher intellectual content. Book readers an 
college graduates make the same request twice as often but a 
numerically less important.” 

This book lays bare the blatancies of radio, TV and press 
management in committing the irreparably harmful fallacy of 
gauging the common man’s capacity too low. This is an error which 
the Catholic Press has not entirely repulsed; to which it has, i 
part, succumbed — to our own loss and shame. From further com 
promise and secular influence, O Lord, deliver us! . 
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“WE Just WaNnT THE Facts, FATHER” 


That is, unfortunately, what the majority of people probably 
say. That is why we are constrained to take St. Augustine’s advice: 
‘not to write for the majority of men.” Why not? Because “most 
men have learned to read to serve a paltry convenience, as they 
have learned to cipher in order to keep accounts and not be 
cheated in trade; but of reading as a noble intellectual exercise 
they know little or nothing; yet this only is reading, in a high sense, 
not that which lulls us as a luxury and suffers the nobler faculties 
to sleep the while, but what we have to stand on tiptoe to read 
and devote our most alert and wakeful hours to. . . . The result is 
dullness of sight, a stagnation of the vital circulations, and a general 
deliquium and sloughing off of all the intellectual faculties. This 
sort of gingerbread is baked daily and more sedulously than pure 
wheat or rye — and — Indian in almost every oven, and finds a surer 
market. . . . We are a race of titmen, and soar but little higher in 
our intellectual flights than the columns of the daily paper.” Not 
Augustine, I'm sure. Sounds more like Thoreau. 

Not everyone will read Spmrruau Lire. If we can reach an elite, 
whether it be among family people, workers, students, engineers, 
soldiers, farmers (and the more specialized the group, the more 
intensive our message can be), then that elite will lead their 
brothers. 

Shakespeare’s Cassius says: “Upon what meat doth this our 
Caesar feed that he has grown so great!” Upon what meat does the 
soul of modern man feed that it has grown so puny? A man can't 
sustain his soul in maturity with spiritual baby food. This is not 
2 new idea. It stems from St. Paul's familiar text about milk for 
»abes, meat for men. We who write ought to strike out boldly in 
2 gallant effort to wean men away from pap, gruel, spiritual 
sweetmeats. 

Trouble is, according to Oscar Wilde: “Great Literature is the 
mly thing readable; and Journalism is the only thing read.” 

But men can’t live on facts. Facts are nothing. There is nothing 
yider than yesterday’s newspaper. What a man needs is truth, 
he profound mystery of being that lies beyond every fact; truth — 
o stimulate his mind so that he can see beyond the gaze of his 
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eyes and aim infinitely higher than the reach of his arms; to dilate 
his heart so he can break through his conventional, parochial circle 
of narrow interests and petty concerns. 

While we live in the world as citizens, we must, to some extent, 
be interested in facts, somewhat impressed too; but we may, 
respectably, be tired of facts raw, unpondered, unalchemized. One 
may not weary of truth, though one may of news. 

The eternal truths are not pillows on which to go to sleep. 
Nothing is easier as life goes on than to sink back into well-worn 
grooves of thought, prejudice —and even dogmas —from which 
there is no emergence, to become set in an intellectual immobility, 
a kind of hardening of the psychological arteries. 

Dogma is not dead; nor is it static. Without change, it develops; 
it unfolds itself. The Church is not a rock. It is built on a rock. 
That is why it can grow mightily, straining for perfection and ulti- 
mate triumph with reckless abandon, with divine freedom. It can 
apply its most ancient principles to the most modern needs with 
perfect adequacy and calm immunity. It can reach out with its 
saving power to the dimensions of the universe: the Church is 
built on a rock —it has no fear of tumbling. 

We cling like green lichen to the rock of the Church; but reach 
out like bursting clouds to embrace the parched earth. 


Tue DECLINE IN READING 


In 1949, 18 per cent of Americans were reading a book. In 
England, 55 per cent. In Australia and Canada, 34 per cent. Only 
28 per cent of Americans with college education were reading 
a book. 

It seems evident that there are more radical reasons for this 
decline than the growth of TV. Dissipation of attention is by no 
means a minor factor in the staggering statistics of 1949. 

Two things have happened in the decline of attention during 
the past hundred years or so. There has been a displacement of 
attention, as Wordsworth pointed out so cogently in his Lyrical 
Ballads: “For a multitude of causes unknown to former times are 
now acting with a combined force to blurt the discriminating 
powers of the mind, and unfitting it for all voluntary exertion, to 
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educe it to a state of almost savage torpor. The most effective of 
hese causes are the great national events which are daily taking 
lace, and the unceasing accumulation of men in cities, where the 
niformity of their occupations produces a craving for extraordinary 
acident which the rapid communication of intelligence hourly 
ratifies.” 

Fifty years later, Henry James writes not merely of displacement, 
ut paralysis. In a letter to William Dean Howells he wrote: “The 
aculty of attention has utterly vanished from the general anglo- 
axon mind; extinguished at its source by the big blatant Boyadere 
f Journalism, of the newspaper and the picture (above all) maga- 
ine; who keeps screaming, “Look at me, I am the thing, and I only, 
ne thing that will keep you in relation with me all the time without 
our having to attend one minute of the time. . . . Illustrations, 
jud simplifications and grossissements . . . the prose that is careful 
9 be in the tone of, and with the distinction of a newspaper of 
ill-poster advertisement — these, and these only, meseems, stand 
chance.” 

Editors and publishers have found success capitalizing on the 
ebilitated, dissipated attention of their readers who, they know, 
rant to be well informed, not induced to reflect; to be attracted 
y what they see, not engaged by what they read. And so have 
1e digests, the pulps, the picture magazines, the weekly news 
atalogues, the sensational mammoth monthlies, and all the other 
ft ottomans of print. 

SprrituaL Lire will not displace these, we know. But if we do our 
b vigorously and prayerfully; if Catholics take their Christian 
dcations seriously, and fufill their duties faithfully — with respect 
» reading; then SprmrruaL Lire should make an impression, and 
ibsequently have some kind of impact on the world around us. 
Je think it will. Shall the inheritors of the skies be satisfied with 
ie husks of material satiety? Shall sharers of the Divine life, par- 
kers of the Eucharist, go on nibbling the paltry morsels of a puny, 
anted press? “To whom shall we go? You have a message of 
ernal life; we fully believe and are firmly convinced that you 
e the Holy One of God!” 

Most men have only begun to live. They have hardly cracked 
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the surface. It is a dreadful thing to wait; to tarry on the wrong: 
road, to dally with signs and samples, and miss the substance,, 
the reality. It is a terrible thing not to have lived. 

SpiniruaL Lire is coming into print for the same reasons that 
the Word was made flesh: “that you may have life, and have it 
more abundantly.” It will quicken one’s pace, enliven his pulse,, 
stimulate thought, dilate his heart and drive him to action. He} 
will be alive. 


ABILITY 


It would be egregious folly for us to comment with complacency 
upon our skill and ability. We will never feel adequately equipped 
to cope satisfactorily with our towering objectives. We do knowy 
though, like Leon Bloy, “that it is indisputable that Truth should 
appear in Glory . . . and that splendor of style is not a luxury; it 
is a necessity.” 

But our singular advantage lies not in the excellence of our brains, 
but in the strength of our principles. 

Arthur Macken, an English essayist, writes succinctly on this 
point: “Unless you digest and assimilate dogmas, the eternal truths, 
you cannot write literature, however clever and amusing you may 
be. .. . From a literary standpoint, Catholic dogma is merely the 
witness, under a special symbolism of the enduring facts of human 
nature and the universe; it is merely the voice which tells us 
distinctly that man is not the creature of the drawing room and 
the Stock Exchange, but a lonely, awful soul confronted by th 
Source of all souls, and you will realize that to make literature it 
is necessary to be, at all events subconsciously, Catholic.” 

We are Catholics; and because we are, in blood and bone and 
sinew, in body and mind we bear the revelation, the tradition, the: 
earthly experience and the accumulated wisdom of the Church. 

If we, as writers, hope to forestall the grotesque aberrations thatt 
beset our civilization, we have got to be more than tools of its: 
blind, unsavory growth; more than mirrors of its violence, and! 
disintegration. We, through our own efforts charged with God’s: 
grace, have got to regain the initiative for the human person and! 
the forces of life, chaining up the demons we have allowed to: 
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run loose, and reintroducing the angels and ministers of grace we 
have sinfully and shamefully imprisoned. 

The writer is, above all, a creator, a maker; not merely an 
informer, a recorder of fact. It is his job to arouse thought, to 
break down barriers of vision, and open up new horizons, to inter- 
pret vast and lofty possibilities. His intuitions of the future may 
give substance to a better world, and help steer our civilization 
into a fresh cycle of adventure and effort. The writer of our time 
must strive for wholeness in a disorganized and divided society. 
He must be capable of interpreting life in its manifold dimensions, 
especially on levels woefully neglected by the past half century; 
restoring reason to the irrational, purpose to the defeatists and 
drifters, value to the nihilists, truth to the pragmatists and hope 
to those caught in the plague of mass desperation. 


CARMELITE VOCATION 


~ What made us dream this dream, begin this work, choose these 
particular goals? 

~ First of all— Christ, who gave us a strict command to bear His 
message to every creature; to shout it from the roof tops. St. Paul 
too: “preach the word, be urgent in season, out of season. Convince, 
rebuke, exhort people with perfect patience and teaching. . . .” 
Out of allegiance to St. John of the Cross, we are bound to 
write. He is our “leader and father”; and our present Holy Father, 
Pius XII, has asked all religious orders to adhere more rigidly to 
their founders and fathers. He is also the Doctor of Spiritual 
Theology. 

A most compelling motive is St. Teresa, our Mother, who spun 
put of the common, lovely fabric of her life such marvels for us, 
ner gaping children. She it was, of all women, who advanced into 
the very face and awful presence of God; and she insists that He 
invites such audacity. She talked and walked with Him; she truth- 
fully and coolly memorized —as far as that was possible — such 
intimacy in all its phases, and coolly wrote it down. This is mysti- 
sism; and it isnot forbidden territory. St. Teresa mixes it up with 
the pots and pans. She begs us to “strive, strive, strive, for we were 
meant for nothing else.” SprrrruaL Lire is our striving. 
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But we probably wouldn’t launch this magazine at all if it were 
not for the Little Teresa, the Little Flower. Her lesson is invaluable 
for little people like us who may be incapable of doing great things. 
Great-souled desires and ardent zeal are worth as much. 

A godless world does not cow us to timidity; it induces us to 
action. The more tragic and calamitous it is, the more it stimulates 
us and gives scope to our talents, the talents we possess not in 
our own person but as Catholics, heirs to all the wisdom of the 
past and guides to progress in the future. 

Finally, may we speak face to face with you, our readers? For 
you are the last reason that we write at all. First, we would like 
to accuse you. If you are not saints or striving with all your 
might to be saints, then you are the greatest possible threat to 
the Church. The most formidable enemies of the Church are lax 
Catholics. They are within the fold where, without noise or atten- 
tion, they spread the germs of death. The only way out of this 
insidious trap is for every Catholic to be heroic, to be a saint. To 
that end — we write. 

And now, we religious writers stand accused before you as you 
chide us, kindly, in the words of a layman, Frangois Mauriac, who 
represents you all: “From these men who have chosen to renounce 
the world and what is of the world, we expect nothing other than the 
secret of their profound life, than the Communication of that Peace 
which is not that given by the world and which they cannot have 
failed to receive. . . . I would like to be assured that they are not too 
much affected by what is ‘of the day,’ they from whom we ask > 
the words of eternity. . . . I confess that it does not interest me 
in the least to know what my friends in Orders think about the 
Marshall Plan, the revolution in technics, or the crisis of the French 
cinema. . . . The purpose of these Religious in the (world) of today 
is to maintain a guide-post, is to say over and over again untiringly 
in the name of their Master: ‘I am there; I am always there... . 
How ill-adapted they are to this world whose language they do 
their utmost to speak! How one would like to cry out to them — 
but most certainly not as an affront —on the contrary, as praise: 
“Attend to what concerns you, to Him who concerns you, to Him 
whom you concern; initiate yourself into the secret of contempla- 
tion. . . . Oh! how avidly I would listen to them, if they spoke to me 
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of the Son of man, not as theologians, not as sociologists, but as 
those who see, who touch the resurrected Christ!” 

If these be reasons enough to begin a new magazine, then let 
us make the most of them. 


Every truth is a reflection; behind the reflection, and giving it value, 
is the Light. Every being is a witness; every fact is a divine secret; 
beyond them is the object of the revelation, the hero witnessed to. 
Everything true stands out against the Infinite as against its background; 
it is related to it, belongs to it. 
| —A. G. Sertillanges, O.P. 
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It has never been my ambition to please everyone. I am always pre- 
pared to take the criticism along with the praise, and on the whole think 
that the former is more stimulating. It keeps me in a state of healthy 
rritation rather than of complacent satisfaction. 

— Ogden Mills 


Clergymen short of a simile sometimes upbraid the heedless by 
ikening their behavior to that of the beasts. They flatter us: hippo- 
yotamuses don’t teleview, pigs don’t read the comics and cats don’t 
memorize smut to tell to other cats. 


— From “Thoughts of My Cats” by Bruce Marshall 


The Most Reverend John J. Wright, first bishop of Worcester, needs no 
introduction. But he presents here an eloquent one for SprrruaL LiFe. 


SPIRITUAL LIFE 


Most Reverend John J. Wright, Bishop of Worcester 


ie THEIR collective pastoral of November, 1954, the bishops of 
America questioned the significance frequently attributed to 
statistical evidence of the religious stability of our country. “It is 
true,” they wrote, “that a rise in religious membership has been 
reported during the past few years, but in the light of other evi- 
dence, one is forced to question how significant such mere statistics 
may be.” 

The sober judgment of the bishops runs counter to the seemingly 
sanguine reaction usually heard when there is discussion among us 
of the state of religion in the middle years of the twentieth century. 
“Unfortunately,” they contended, “in recent times the drift from 
God and from the spiritual and supernatural view of life has 
seriously weakened this country.” 

How reconcile the prevailing opinion that religion has manifested 
new vitality in our land and times — a vitality reflected in increased 
church affiliations, so many religious books on best-seller lists, so 
many radio and television programs with directly or broadly reli- 
gious reference — with the provocative statement of the religious 
shepherds of the nation that “one looks in vain for any correspond- 
ing increase of religion’s beneficent influence upon the nation’s life”? 

The question is intensely practical and it is bound up with the 
timeliness and necessity of the review which is here presented in 
its first issue by the Carmelite Fathers. It suggests another question 
which probes beneath the superficial evidence of religious life in 
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America and asks: How deep. are the roots of religious activity 
among us? How many of the “religious activities” which are so 
easily chronicled or counted, not to say photographed, are more 
“activities” than “religious”? It is irritating to be told, as we fre- 
quently are, that American religious life tends to a certain external- 
ism; it is imprudent, however, to forget the criticism when we are 
wondering about these conflicting commentaries of the present state 
of religion in America. 

_ There is a further question which calls for consideration in this 
matter of the depth of our religious inspiration. It may easily be 
that much, perhaps most, of the religious activity of our generation 
is sincere, even profoundly so, and yet lacking in the kind of depth 
which alone would give it proper stability. How theological are the 
roots of our religious activity? What dogmatic foundations give 
firmness to the moral principles by which at least the best of the 
religious activities are motivated? 

Theology, moreover, is a science. Because it is a science, sublime 
though its subject matter, it can fall victim to the fate of other 
sciences. For example, theological science can become detached 
from activity; theologians sometimes have their ivory towers in 
which they can and do take refuge from the world of practical 
affairs, to the impoverishment of the world and the undue “rarifica- 
tion” of theology. As a science, even theology can become arid and 
dessicated, unless it is continually nourished from its true and 
adequate roots. 

The methods of theology are scientific; its wellsprings are super- 
aatural. The theologian is a scientist, but he is constantly working 
with, and therefore must be himself always close to, the divine 
realities of grace and of the strictly spiritual life. 

Perhaps there has been a neglect of these wellsprings and of the 
aws of the spiritual life in our Catholic periodical literature in 
America, certainly on the scholarly level to which this welcome 
sublication seeks to lift attention. The past decade or two has 
een a notable flowering, impressive and, please God, spiritually ~ 
srofitable, of books on the spiritual life. To be sure, many of these, 
sossibly most are translations or otherwise derivative from the 
tudies and meditations of our kinsmen in the Faith elsewhere. 
They remain, however, no less important and deserving of our 
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grateful pondering, treating as they do of the universal spiritual 
principles and techniques of the Holy Catholic Church. 

But numerous as have been the treatises on the spiritual life pub- 
lished in book form during recent years, there has been no cor- 
respondingly significant contribution to literature on the periodical 
side. Catholicism in America has no lack of such publications in 
the field of sociology, canon law, pastoral theology and even 
dogmatic and moral theology. These have been necessary and have 
done their work well. But few have presented that “better part” 
which Mary chose and which remains the embodiment of the 
“one thing necessary.” | 

To be sure, there have been and are specialized reviews for 
religious in which the spiritual life is studied and its maxims are 
set forth. But the vocation to the Christian life is not a specialized 
vocation, even though it take special forms in its fulfillment. Haec 
est voluntas Dei, sanctificatio vestra was spoken by the Apostle to 
us all. The hearing of the word, which is the beginning of dogmatic 
theology and moral, must be followed up by that keeping of it 
which inevitably brings us to spiritual theology and to the need 
of just such a periodical as the present quarterly. 

It is not, then, any merely speculative appreciation of the relative 
excellences of the several branches of theology or departments of 
knowledge which will prompt the enthusiastic response that one 
confidently expects for SprrrruaL Lire. Powerful considerations of a 
pragmatic order justify the earnest prayer that God will grant great _ 
grace both to those who write and those who read this review, to 
the end that its lessons may be cogently taught and grasped. 

It has become a commonplace to confess the secondary impor- 
tance of material resources in the long-range defense and preserva- 
tion of the divine and humane values which mingle to constitute 
civilization. The bishops, in their pastoral quoted above, remind us: 
“Material strength is necessary, of course, and its proper organiza- 
tion and disposition are of immediate urgency. But material 
strength, like physical vision, is not enough. . . . The true strength 
of a Christian nation is in the power of God which outweighs all 
force of arms.” 

Lebanon’s thoughtful representative at the UN made a like point 
with telling effect in the debate on atomic energy. He called upon 
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his hearers to understand early and well that humanity will ulti- 
mately cast its lot not with the nation or alliance of nations which 
has the greatest stockpiles of material resources, but with those 
who themselves possess in greatest degree and are prepared to 
share with others those treasures of the mind and soul which add 
up to the spiritual life of a people. It is a modern statement of the 
ancient wisdom of the psalmist: Nisi Dominus . . . 

And it is a further motive for the prayers we offer for the wide 
acceptance and fruitful study of the review which will refresh for 
us four times a year our thinking on Sprrrua Lire. 


_If philosophy and history thus steady the sights and compose the 
Soul of the Christian intellectual, what shall we not expect of Religion, 
the faith by which the scholar is made one with the living; indestructible 
Church and, through the Church, with Christ, predestined for victory. 
The words of St. Bernard will prompt the Christian intellectual so to 
perfect his own spiritual life that he may finally come to see history 
itself through the eyes of Christ and thus achieve, sinner though he be, 
some share in the majestic dignity, the spiritual liberty and unafraid 
poise of the Son of God. 
_ The words of St. Bernard will inspire him to this deepened mystical 
identity with Christ in the Church: “Surrounded by a company of 
single-hearted brethren, what have you to fear? What have you to fear 
at whose side angels stand and whom Christ leads into battle encouraging 
his friends with the words, ‘fear not, I have overcome the world’? If 
Christ is with us, who is against us? You can fight with confidence when 
you are sure of victory. With Christ, and for Christ victory is certain. 
Not wounds, nor falls, nor bruises, nor (were it possible) can a thousand 
leaths rob us of victory, if only we do not forsake the fight. Only by 
lesertion can we be defeated. .. .” 

—John J. Wright, The Stylus 


One of the questions people most frequently ask and Carmelites most 
eagerly answer is: How to meditate? In a forthcoming book the question 
is handled with unusual precision and simplicity by F ather Peter Thomas. 
The first two chapters of his book are presented here. 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO MENTAL PRAYER 


Father Peter Thomas, O.C.D. 


A GREAT deal of confusion surrounding meditation results from 

a failure to recognize the fundamental purpose of the exercise. 
Simply stated, the aim of meditation is to provide a framework or 
setting for a personal, heart-to-heart talk with Christ. If this pri- 
mary goal is kept uppermost in mind during our entire discussion of 
meditation, much of the mystery will fade away. 

St. Teresa sums up the whole matter with one magnificent sweep 
of her pen in her classical definition of mental prayer: “Mental 
prayer is nothing else than an intimate friendship, a frequent heart- 
to-heart conversation with Him by whom we know ourselves to 
be loved.” 

Therefore, all that precedes meditation, all that accompanies it 
and all that follows it have for their primary aim the stimulation 
of this conversation with Christ. Let us repeat it again — for it is 
of extreme importance — meditation, in its final analysis, should be 
basically a friendly conversation with Christ. 

The practice of meditation has assumed frightening proportions 
in the minds of so many. It is regarded warily as a type of mental 
workout which leaves us better prepared to serve God, some sort 


1St. Teresa, Life, Ch. 8. 
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of spiritual “setting-up exercises.” The assumption, therefore, is that 
meditation is only for intellectuals and not something to be rushed 
into hurriedly by those further down the intellectual ladder. Nothing 
could be further from the truth; meditation is for all, university 
professors and grade school graduates alike. 

First of all, the word “meditation.” The term is confusing; for, 

in this conversation with Christ, meditation is only one part of 
the process. By entitling the entire procedure “meditation,” we 
are actually calling the whole by one of its parts. St. Teresa pre- 
ferred to call it “mental prayer,’~and in her writings one finds 
the terms “mental prayer” and “prayer” used predominantly in 
place of “meditation.” But to preclude further difficulty, we will 
continue to designate the entire process by the more widely 
accepted term “meditation,” with the tacit reservation that medita- 
tion is but one of the divisions of mental prayer. In following this 
pattern, we will here employ the word “consideration” for that 
part of prayer which is specifically the meditation. 
_ Meditation, then, is interior prayer without the aid of rosaries, 
prayer books, or missals. It is the prayer in which we talk to God 
in our own words. It is distinguished from vocal prayer, which 
employs the words and sentiments of some saint, spiritual writer, 
or the liturgy itself. 

St. Teresa rather chides at the sharp distinction made between 
mental and vocal prayer. The understanding for many is that in 
mental prayer, as opposed to vocal prayer, we actually talk to 
God. St. Teresa is vigorous in her assertion that we must talk to 
God in both mental and vocal prayer. Vocal prayer, she stanchly 
maintains, in which interior contact with God is absent, is no prayer 
at all. During vocal prayer we rely on the formulae of someone 
else; in mental prayer we attempt to stimulate a personal conversa- 
tion with Christ using our own words and thoughts. 

While it is important to remember what meditation is, it is equally 
important to remember what it is not. It is definitely not spiritual 


2“T do not allude to mental prayer more than to vocal prayer. For, if it is to be 
prayer at all, the mind must take a part in it. If a person neither considers Whom he 
is addressing, what he asks, nor what he himself is who ventures to speak to God, 
although his lips may move with many words, I do not call it prayer” (St. Teresa, 
Interior Mansion, I. I. 1). 
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reading, nor examination of conscience, nor the formation of rules 
for better conduct. 

Modern methods have lent to the general confusion by attempting 
to cram spiritual reading, examination of conscience and amend- 
ment of life into the period of meditation. These practices have 
a definite, important place in the spiritual life; but that place is 
not the period of meditation. . 

Spiritual reading is absolutely necessary in our times to keep ~ 
our hearts centered on the true purpose of life in face of the 
unrelenting media which constantly channel a materialistic philoso- 
phy of living into our lives and homes. But this is an exercise 
distinct from prayer. It is also necessary that we examine our 
conscience daily if progress in virtue is to be made. Concomitant 
with this should be the formation of definite resolutions for the 
future. But again, these are not the primary functions of medita-— 
tion. Meditation is a conversation with Christ, and our talk with 
Him will often conclude with a promise to be more faithful in 
the future. This, however, is something that flows from our con-— 
versation; it is not a necessary part of it, for it may or may not 
be present on different occasions. 

In employing the term “conversation,” St. Teresa, of course, does 
not intend to infer that it is always requisite to formulate explicit 
words interiorly — although this is advisable for those beginning 
the practice of meditation. The habit of meditation should bring us — 
into loving contact with Christ, and our affection for Him may be 
expressed with or without words. At times it will be entirely suffi- 
cient to remain in Christ’s presence as did the Apostles on Mount 
Tabor — “Lord, it is good for us to be here.”* Our affection for Christ - 
may be manifested in a loving “gaze” upon Him; or in any number 
of wordless expressions of our love for Him. All of these forms of 
contact are included in the phrase “conversation with Christ.” 

Nor is meditation limited to contact with Christ alone. We may | 
hold our conversation with God, our loving Father, or with the 
Blessed Mother, or any of the saints. But to simplify our discussion, — 
we shall continue to speak throughout of conversatiori with Christ. 

But at the outset, let us remember St. Teresa’s fundamental aim 


3 Lk. 9:88. 
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in suggesting meditation to us: to lead the soul to a friendly con- 
versation with Christ. If this is retained in mind throughout, a 
giant step will have been taken along the road to successful 
meditation. 


THE NECEssiry OF MEDITATION 


Why is there so much insistence among spiritual writers upon 
the practice of meditation? Is it an integral part of the spiritual 
life; or is it a superfluous nicety of spiritual esthetes? 

To answer the question let us call on two saints of the Church, 
St. Alphonsus and St. Teresa. St. Alphonsus stoutly maintains: 


It is only by a miracle that we avoid eventual mortal sin if we omit 
meditation. 


St. Teresa corroborates his statement in these words: 


Without mental prayer one becomes either a brute or a demon. If 
you do not make your meditation, you have no need of the demon to 
cast you into hell, for you throw yourself in. On the contrary, give me 
the greatest sinner, if he makes only a quarter of an hour’s meditation 
every day, he will be converted; if he perseveres, he is sure of eternal 
happiness. 


We can readily ascertain, therefore, that meditation in the mind 
of these two saints is no superfluous nicety; it is a basic necessity 
for spiritual living. Nor is this insistence on prayer merely a pet 
theory of theirs. They reflect the traditional doctrine of the Church. 

In our own day, Pope Pius XII has paused twice in his encyclicals 
to remind us of the value of meditation: 


Moreover, how highly should all esteem mental prayer is proved 
not only by ecclesiastical documents, but also by the custom and 
practice of the saints.‘ 

It must be stated without reservation that no other means has the 
unique efficacy of meditation, and that, as a consequence, its daily 
practice can in no wise be substituted for.® 


The case for meditation can be easily proved. Christ came to 
earth to re-establish God’s friendship with man — “I call you now 


4 Pius XII, Mystici Corporis. 
5 Pius XII, Menti Nostrae. 
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not servants, but friends.”*® Our Lord Himself has made the initial 
overture in this friendship; we must, on our part, reciprocate and 
strive to maintain the companionship at its highest level. This 
entails a sustained contact with Christ, and prayer is our contact 
with Him. However, vocal prayer does not completely fulfill this 
need; we are required to employ the language of the Church's 
official prayers, but we must also converse with God in sentiments 


which arise from our own hearts and are expressed in our own 


words. As St. Teresa comments: 


Take my advice and let no one mislead you by pointing out any 


other way than prayer. I am not discussing here whether mental and 
vocal prayer are necessary for everybody; but I contend that you 
require both.’ 


There is great danger in restricting our prayer life to vocal 


‘ prayer. We stand the risk of becoming victims of that vicious habit — 


of singsonging our prayers without actual contact with Christ. 


Furthermore, the true lover wishes to express his affection in his — 
own words, and not rely on the “canned” sentiments of a spiritual — 
writer. In meditation, the soul is forced, as it were, to speak directly — 
to Christ; there can be no hiding behind standardized formulae ~ 
of prayer. And this is the way the truly spiritual man would want it: © 


an opportunity to speak privately with Christ about the many affairs 


of his daily life. The experience of the saints has taught that an 


amazing change will occur in one’s life when he forms the daily 


habit of intimate, heart-to-heart conversation with Christ. 


The Church, therefore, in its laws wisely obliges its priests “toll 


spend some time each day in meditation.”* Without it, the priest _ 


would lose intimate contact with Christ. This is not, of course, to— 
deprecate vocal prayer; vocal prayer and meditation go hand in_ 


hand. But the priest (as well as the layman) experiences that a_ 


well-made meditation enhances and enlivens his vocal prayer. In 


fact, it gives a new impetus to his entire spiritual life. 


Meditation serves a twofold purpose in the spiritual life: it aids 
the soul to attain closer union with Christ and it prevents our 


relapse into sin. The first is easily understood: the daily contact 


6Jn, 15:15, 
7 St. Teresa, Way of Perfection, Ch. 21. 
* Canon 125, 2. ". . . quotidie orationi mentali per aliquod tempus incumbant.” 
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with Christ soon brings us into close union with Him. However, it 
is not sufficiently realized that an absence of meditation places 
the soul in a perilous state of existence. St. Teresa reminds us: 
Prayer is a necessity to prevent us from constantly falling into 
temptation.”® Her co-worker in the reform of Carmel, St. John of 
the Cross, adds: “Without the aid of mental prayer, the soul cannot 
triumph over the forces of the demon.””° St. Teresa, writing of the 
lukewarm period of her life, confesses: 


I wish that I could obtain leave to declare the many times I failed 
during this period in my obligations to God, because I was not sup- 
ported by the strong pillar of mental prayer.” 


_ She tells us that she continued perseveringly, though poorly, in 
the practice of meditation; and this basic perseverance kept her at 
least from mortal sin. Though she fell into venial sin and was 
harassed by temptations and trials, she was able to restrain from 
offending God seriously because of her practice of meditation. When 
‘St. Teresa finally succeeded in making her prayer not only with 
perseverance, but with fervor as well, she made rapid strides on 
the path of perfection. Little wonder that she could later claim: 


I am certain of it that Our Lord will eventually bring to the harbor 
of salvation, him who gives himself to prayer.’? 


Meditation, then, effects a complete change in a person’s life. It 
adds a new tone to all his activities. The author recalls a conversa- 
tion some years ago with a woman who had undertaken in earnest 
the practice of meditation. This devout lady, previously much taken 
up with the “things of the day,” confided: “The things in which I 
used to be interested just don’t seem to matter much any more.” 
Our Lord had given her a taste of His intimate friendship, and 
all else seemed insipid. 

St. Teresa tells us that her own father was accustomed to visiting 
her convent quite frequently to chitchat about the daily events in 
Avila. Then St. Teresa initiated him in the science of meditation; 
and, to her amazement, her father did not come to the convent 


9 St. Teresa, Interior Castle, II, Ch. 20. 
10 Maxim 208. 
11 §t. Teresa, Life, Ch. 8. 
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quite as frequently as before —he found too much to occupy him 
in meditation. And this is consonant with St. Teresa’s doctrine of 
meditation: she states that those who practice meditation will 
receive from God consolation and “the joy of prayer.” 

Meditation, naturally, consumes time. But this is not time lost; 
rather, the time expended in meditation aids in the ultimate con- 
servation of time. This is true, first of all, because it places the soul 
under the direct influence of Christ, who will then take complete 
charge of a person’s activities. And, further, the added perspective 
gained in meditation will enable one to better regulate his life 
by the separation of the nonessential from the essential. Dom 
Chautard, in his magnificent book, Soul of the Apostolate, relates 
this enlightening incident: 


One of our great bishops, overburdened with his duties, explained 
this to a statesman, who also had too much to do. The latter had asked 
the bishop his secret of his constant work. “My dear friend,” said the 
bishop, “add to your other occupations half an hour’s meditation every — 
morning. Not only will you get through your business, but you will 
find time for still more.”1% 


Finally, St. Peter of Alcantara sums up for us the benefits of 
meditation in a vibrant passage: 


In mental prayer the soul is purified from its sins, nourished with 
charity, confirmed in faith, and strengthened in hope; the mind 
expands, the affections dilate, the heart is purified, truth becomes 
evident; temptation is conquered, sadness dispelled; the senses are © 
renovated; drooping powers revive; tepidity ceases; the rust of vices — 
disappears. Out of mental prayer issues forth, like living sparks, those 
desires of heaven which the soul conceives when inflamed with the 
fire of divine love. Sublime is the excellence of mental prayer, great 
are its privileges; to mental prayer heaven is opened; to mental prayer 
heavenly secrets are manifested and the ear of God ever attentive." 


And that is why Pope Pius XII assures us that “no other 
means has the unique efficacy of meditation, and that as a conse- 
quence its daily practice can in no wise be substituted for.” 


- ne Jean-Baptiste Chautard, The Soul of the Apostolate (Abbey of Gethsemani, 


14 St. Peter of Alcantara, Treatise on Prayer, First Part. 


Journalists are not very often responsible for great literature. The excep- 
tions are rare delights. That is why the Providence Journal is so delighted 
with the “reporting” of William A. McNamara. What he has to say below 
about lay spirituality is highly significant. 

He is so proud, happy and concerned about his wife and four boys that 
he hardly noticed his recent nomination for the Pulitzer award. 


GAZE UPON THE STARS 
A Note on Lay Spirituality 


William A. McNamara 


AY spirituality even today is an obscure term, so often wrapped 
in a high-flying cloud; more often, still, regarded as a kind 
of password to a secret club whose membership is made up, on 
the one hand, of the church pillars, and on the other, of zealots 
who strike out on their own individual roads to a strange brand of 
piety; and all too seldom seen as the spiritual climate conducive 
to every man’s friendship with his Creator, a friendship sparked 
by a knowing love for the all-loving Supreme Being, who is the 
one answer to the restlessness in man’s soul. 

The forces arrayed against those seeking union with God are 
many and powerful, true enough, but the weapons with which to 
defeat them are still at hand, available to all, and not just a chosen 
few. The hierarchy and the laity alike, the poor, the weak, the 
ignorant — we are all called to a life of sanctity. Anyone can become 
a saint, as history has proved. God beckons to the lowliest, and 
the lowliest takes his place in the towering shadow of the Infinite. 
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There is no single prescription that can show every man the sure — 


way to an intimate relationship with God. We know the confusion 
and bewilderment that can befall a groping soul who turns from 
one mystic to another for spiritual direction before he has rooted 
his intellect in the firm soil of doctrine. How shortsighted the 
quest of one who seeks the supernatural life, unmindful of the 
totality of its beauty, a beauty defying description, even beyond 
understanding! So what we can garner from spiritual writers, 
while true, is not the whole of it, and may often contain over- 


simplification of methods and practices in the spiritual life. Yet, — 


this is no reason to be put off, to be frightened away from the 
apostolate, to reject the divine invitation, “Abide in me and I in 
you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, unless it abide in 


the vine, so neither can you, unless you abide in me. I am the © 
vine: you the branches. He that abideth in me, and I in him, the © 


same beareth much fruit: for without me you can do nothing” — 


(Jn. 15:4-5). 

A few years ago, the writer attended a meeting of a Catholic 
Action group in a large New England city. Sharp differences arose 
on the relative merits of activism and contemplation, differences 
which ultimately led to the dissolution of the group. One articulate 
member, a young married man recently graduated from a Catholic 


college and then employed in a job that required both physical — 


and mental labor, rejected categorically the need — indeed, the 


possibility — of contemplation in his life of action. Some of his , 
friends, meanwhile, who had found time to get well into the pre- 


scribed Soul of the Apostolate, by Dom Chautard, were sold on 
the primacy of contemplation and were seemingly prepared to 


a 


contemplate, much to their critic’s consternation, for many more — 


moons before embarking on any line of action. 
Admittedly a difficult question for beginners to resolve, it split 
apart these would-be apostles, and what looked like a new leavener 


in a society that cried for leavening became instead a bunch of — 
disenchanted souls, for a time at least, searching for new direction 
. 


for a new milieu. 


The fact is, of course, there is no conflict, or there need be none. — 
> 9 


between apostolic action and the interior life. The dilemma of the 
disputing Catholic Actionists, I believe, could have been resolved 
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by a measure of patience and understanding, of prayer and direc- 
tion, and the unhappy ending could have been avoided. A realistic 
approach to the development of a sound spiritual life for the laity 
must take into account the layman’s activity in his community, in 
his occupation, in his family. The layman is truly immersed in these 
activities, perhaps necessarily so, just as a fish is in water. In fact, 
they comprise his vocation. And his pursuit for the interior life 
must be made by way of his vocation, and not outside it. The 
call to the apostolate is sounded through the sacraments. The work 
of grace in the soul, with a resulting practice of the virtues and 
disdain for sin, provides the vital force in the supernatural life to 
which we are all called. The layman, in such a holy state, yet con- 
cerned with his vocation still, will recognize the part he must play 
in the reconstruction of the social order. In a world of organization, 
he often will see the necessity of joining with others to make Chris- 
tian the institutions to which he belongs: the family, the club, 
the shop, the town. 

These observations, taken by themselves, would seem to justify 
the position of the young man who minimized the importance of 
contemplation. But what of contemplation and its defenders in the 
short-lived Catholic Action group? Is man capable of attaining a 
high spiritual life without contemplation? Hardly. Christ’s teach- 
ings, preserved for us by His holy bride, Mother Church, impart 
a knowledge of God and of life which ultimately demands a con- 
templative response. When we see ourselves, for example, as the 
creatures of God, from nothingness, completely insufficient without 
God, more dependent on Him than our own “created” products 
are on us, then we begin to see a truth which at once humbles us 
and gives us perspective. This truth, when contemplated, will 
guide and enrich our relationship with the power that maintains 
us, the power that is, in fact, the very condition of our being. What 
is more, we must make our minds receptacles for the inpouring 
of revealed truths which come from the Fountainhead of all truth; 
not to the learned only or necessarily, but to him who has taken 
on the yoke grown sweet, the burden light. 

Our very purpose in life is union with God in love. How can 
we realize that purpose without the aid of contemplation, what- 
ever our state in life? Paul Claudel, the poet, says, “The great 
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need of modern man is prayer, the interior life, the renewal, at any 
price, of our contact with God. We are dying of hunger and thirst. 
We have the right and the duty to profit by the saints; we must 
not leave them to themselves. We must make use of their dis- 
coveries. . . . If we are to penetrate into the interior life we must 
not stand around looking at our own feet. We must fix our gaze 
upon the stars” (Presence et Prophetie). 

He is so right. And if, unwittingly, I have detracted from the 
role of the saint as model and counselor, let me set the record 
straight. The soul struggling for perfection may very well go astray 
if he tries to follow by himself the directions laid down by writing 
mystics. But he can discover at the same time their common reliance 
on the prerequisites to sanctity that Christ Himself imposed at 
the outset of His public life: humility, self-sacrifice and prayer. 
Certainly, contemplation and activity should not be regarded as 
poles apart, always at odds with each other. One flows from and 
fulfills the other; but always in the same order. As Christ has shown 
us by His Baptism, His fasting and praying in the desert in 
preparation for His ministry, contemplation must hold the pre- 
eminent place. Msgr. Journet, in La Vie Spirituelle, writes: 


The apostolic life which involves exterior activity in the world is 
more excellent than the contemplative life only in so far as its exterior 
activity, instead of preying upon contemplation as a parasite, is merely 
added to contemplation in order to manifest it. As long as exterior 
activity attenuates the lustre of hidden contemplation, then the active 
life prevails, and this active life is inferior tol, to the contemplative 
life and to the apostolic life. What we call the apostolate, in ordinary 
parlance, is, quite often, nothing but the active life, and that in its 

lowest degree. 


And Thomas Merton, writing in the Cross and Crown, and noting 
that he is “not making this up out of my own Cistercian head,” 
makes the unequivocal statement that “it is contemplation itself 
which is the primary and principal end of the apostolic life.” He 
readily admits “it is not easy for fallen man to enter the ways of 
this supernatural activity.” He continues: 


Our lives are so bound up with the activity of the senses that the 
interior discipline demanded by the life of contemplation is, to many, 


1 Msgr. Journet, La Vie Spirituelle, October, 1927, p. 58. 
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completely intolerable. They cannot bear it, and they are forced to 
seek God in some spiritual landscape that has more familiar outlines. 
The desert is not for everybody. Some of us have to stay in the towns. 
Those who do so, in obedience to the Spirit of God, will find that their 
sanctity will in no way suffer, and they will discover that even in the 
active life there can and must be an element of contemplation.” 


So we see that the apostle who dismisses contemplation is dis- 
missing himself from the apostolate. He cannot, if he knows what 
he is saying, participate fully in the papal call to “the apostolate 
of the laity.” There is no room now for mediocrity, the Holy Father 
has observed; it is an age for all to “become apostles.” 

However, the vicars of Christ, in calling laymen to an apostolic 
life, intended some leeway. What is wanted, of course, is a Chris- 
tianizing influence every where. But some individuals, while reflect- 
ing Christ in their everyday life, do not feel called upon to do or 
to say anything special, because the circumstances surrounding their 
lives do not seem to demand it. This does not preclude their 
attaining a close kinship with the Infinite; it does not mean the 
‘spiritual life is lost to them. Partaking of the grace of the sacra- 
mental life, they too give witness to the sublime Truth. And the 
grace that prompts one to become active in Catholic Action may 
admonish another to co-operate with his Creator only to the 
extent of being Christian in his life as he lives it from day to day. 
Even such a one can “gaze upon the stars” and thereby attract 
the gaze of others to a life of high order, with Christ, God, the 
way, the light and the truth, the beginning, the now, the end. 


2 T. Merton, “Primacy of Contemplation,” Cross and Crown, December, 1950, p. 7. 
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The Christ of St. John of the Cross 


For color prints of the above see your local print dealer. 


THE CHRIST OF ST. JOHN 
OF THE CROSS 


Down toward the beauteous water, mountains, air, 
This mercy straining, 
This love that pleasures to have told itself 
Even (and most of all) in agony, 
Curved from the wood to find a prayer, Oh any prayer 
“to hear and answer, 
Tortured with ripeness and yet held to a tree, 
This love that shouts with a God’s cry for the 
_ right to loose itself, to be redeeming, 
Painfully, brokenly 
Pleading to let its godhood drop like blood, soak like blood 
into the souls of all doomed creatures 
Whom its own hand set free. 
O Jesus, Jesus, bound Divinity . . 


Sister Miriam of the Holy Spirit, D.C. 
(Jessica Powers ) 


Eminent author, for years the professor of Spirituat Theology in the 
International College in Rome, Consultor to the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, Father Gabriel is now dead. But before he died he achieved the 
goal for which he spent his life: a clear and simple exposition of Teresian 
spirituality, a world-wide devotion to SS. Teresa and John of the Cross — 
to their attractive personalities and their incomparable works (of Spir- 
itual Theology ). This article appeared in Spiritualité Carmélitaine, No. 1, 
Editions des Chroniques du Carmel, Bruxelles. It was translated by 
Father Christopher, O.C.D. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF 
TERESIAN SPIRITUALITY 


Father Gabriel of St. Mary Magdalen, O.C.D. 


IKE all other religious orders, Teresian Carmel has a mission of 

its own: to nourish and develop within the Church a lofty 

spirit of prayer. Carmel possesses intimacy with God and invites 
souls to share it. 

Teresian Carmel is the order of mental prayer, that prayer which 
puts the soul directly in contact with God. This does not mean 
that Carmel does not give itself also to vocal and liturgical prayer. 
The sons and daughters of St. Teresa spend long hours each day 
chanting in common the Divine Praises. But they have learned 
from their spiritual mother that “one cannot separate mental from 
vocal prayer’; while their lips pronounce the sacred words, the 
are to make every effort to raise their hearts toward the Lord who 
is listening to them. Nevertheless, it is not only for psalmody that 
they gather in the oratory. Every day, for two hours, the com- 
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munity assembles to devote itself in common to prayer which is 
specifically mental. And when the Carmelite leaves the oratory to 
go about his daily tasks, another exercise permits him to continue 
throughout the busy day the occupation that is truly characteristic 
of the Carmelite soul; prayer is prolonged in the exercise of the 
“presence of God.” Certainly mental prayer is the distinctive feature 
of Carmel, and “without prayer, Carmel would be nothing.” 

Carmel was, in the beginning, an eremitical order. It is no longer 
such. When it passed into Europe, it became a mendicant order, 
and thus it had to unite to the contemplative life a certain ministry 
for the benefit of Christians, who in turn furnished it with material 
subsistence. But while being forced by necessity to take on the 
active life, Carmel by no means intended to renounce its con- 
templative ideal. The change simply meant that, instead of cultivat- 
ing it only for itself, it would seek to communicate it to the elite of 
the great family of Christ, the Church. Among the mendicant orders, 
Carmel has the most restricted active life: the time for it is more 
limited, its form is more determined. The time is limited because 
much time is necessary for one who desires to lead a contemplative 
life; the latter comprises a series of exercises which necessarily 
take part of the day. The form is limited, because the contemplative 
religious is little prepared for parish work or for great popular mis- 
sions; on the contrary, he finds himself “at home” in the preaching 
of retreats and engaging in any other activity which communi- 
cates the interior life: there is his “connatural” domain. It is there- 
fore fitting that he be a master of “spiritual doctrine.” 

To permit Carmel to accomplish this magnificent mission for 
souls, the Lord has bestowed upon it two great masters of the 
spiritual life: Teresa of Jesus and John of the Cross. These two 
geniuses devoted themselves to studying the depths of the life of 
the soul and in their admirable works condensed the results of 
their research and experience. They established a school: amid the 
family they founded a group of authors who, having been nourished 
on their writings, commented and explained them. Several were 
theologians of distinction and left monumental works. All have a 
family spirit: they are inspired by the same principles: those of 
the leaders of the school, Teresa of Jesus and John of the Cross. 
_ Thus there exists a spirituality which can be called “Teresian”: 
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the ascetical and mystical doctrine taught by the authors of the 
Reformed Carmel, being entirely based on the writings of the two 
saints — one of whom has been declared officially a Doctor of the 
Church, while the other, without being granted the doctor's cap, 
is treated as the equal of the doctors by the sacred liturgy. It 
uncontestedly possesses a considerable authority. This is the spir- 
ituality whose principal characteristics we wish to point out. 


I. “CONTEMPLATIVE” ORIENTATION 


No matter what work of Teresian spirituality one opens, he will 
be struck by the important place occupied by the doctrine of 
prayer. This is particularly noticeable in the masters of the school. — 
The Life of Teresa describes especially the paths along which her 
prayer passed. The Way of Perfection affirms from the beginning 
its intention of teaching the ways of mental prayer. The suite of 
apartments of the Interior Castle symbolizes the development of 
prayer up to the highest contemplation. As for St. John of the - 
Cross, he is constantly dealing with the contemplative soul, i.e., | 
the soul that is seeking the most profound intimacy with God. The — 
commentaries must necessarily reflect this marked preference for — 
the doctrine of prayer. In fact, a great number of them hardly 
treat of anything else. | 

This phenomenon should not surprise us. We pointed out above 
that Carmel is the Order of mental prayer. One cannot begrudge 
its applying itself first of all to making mental prayer well and thus 
teaching the way well. With consummate art it teaches the soul 
the practice of this holy exercise and splendidly proposes to the 
soul the goal toward which it is directed: contemplation, divine 
union. 

For beginners, Carmel has a method of prayer. This method is 
its own and is in no way to be confused with that of St. Ignatius, 
which is so rightly esteemed. If the Ignatian method proves par- 
ticularly effective in forming those profound convictions so urgently 
needed by souls living in the world who would not otherwise be 
able to resist its attractions, the Teresian method is addressed 
rather to persons living a life of retirement; it is a method quite 
adapted to the needs of religious. Its character is much more 
effective than that of the founder of the Society of Jesus. The 
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goal it seeks is that of leading the soul as quickly as possible to 
intimate conversation with God. The central point of this method 
is a “loving colloquy” in which the soul opens its heart with all 
simplicity and abandonment in the presence of its Beloved. In 
beginning prayer, one must “make contact” with God. An intimate 
conversation cannot be carried on at a distance. All intimacy dis- 
appears when it is necessary to shout in order to be heard. It is 
therefore necessary to have the good God quite close to oneself; 
and since He is everywhere, it is the soul who must put itself in 
His presence. Then, “to break the ice,” one must become thoroughly 
convinced that God loves us. It is reflection — meditation in the 
Strict sense — which renders us that service. Once this conviction 
is firmly implanted in our soul, there is no longer anything to do 
but “let one’s heart go.” Then loving words come to the lips. One 
tells the good God that he loves Him, that he desires to love Him 
more, that he wants to give Him proofs of love. And there is the 
essential part of mental prayer. 

_ Why insist so much, from the very beginning, upon the intimate 
colloquy with the good God? That is what Carmel seeks above all, 
and that forms, as it were, the basis of its life: divine intimacy. 
It must even be said that, in this domain, it places no limits on 
its aspirations. Of course, like every Christian soul, the Carmelite 
soul directs his entire life first and foremost toward heaven, where 
this intimacy will be perfect; but he knows, in addition, that 
ordinarily God grants His friends, even here below, a very close 
union with Himself. If the object is licit, why not aspire to it? 
This is the particular intimacy with God to which Carmel refers 
when it proposes to its members to “tend toward contemplation 
and divine union.” 

By that very fact it settles the question of the licitness of such 
aspirations. Carmel does not look upon contemplation as an extraor- 
dinary grace of a more or less miraculous order; on the contrary, 
for Carmel, contemplation is a certain fullness of the spiritual life, 
a blossoming forth of the supernatural seeds planted in us by 
sanctifying grace. It is an actualization of the theological virtues, 
rendered more penetrating, more engaging by the intervention of 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit. Contemplation is thus a “connatural” 
grace; for the soul which possesses the gifts of the Holy Spirit, to 
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desire and tend toward contemplation is simply to will to live the 
supernatural life more intensely. That is assuredly something 
permissible. 

Are we to conclude that contemplation is necessary for perfec- 
tion? Carmelite theologians, following in the footsteps of St. Teresa, 
deny this categorically. But their denial has in view the absolute 
necessity of lofty contemplative graces, which place the soul under 
the influence of God in a conscious manner. These contemplative 
states “in which God makes Himself felt” and which St. Teresa has 
described under the titles of prayer of quiet, prayer of union, etc., 
do not belong to the “substance” of perfection; the latter consists 
in the fullness of charity. And although it is “connatural” for a 
perfect soul to enjoy contemplation, one can conceive of cases in 
which God wills to reserve entirely for heaven the reward for a 
soul’s labors. St. Teresa clearly affirms that the soul can be holy © 
without being a contemplative. She even cites the case of St. 
Martha and praises the merits of this friend of our Lord, who 
was concerned with nourishing His body —albeit with an exag-— 
gerated solicitude — while Mary, absorbed in her contemplation, — 
did not even think about that. 

And yet the invitation to contemplation is not a particular grace. 
Jesus invites all souls to come to drink “at the fountain of living — 
water’ and He promises to slake the thirst of all those who approach 
it. “If His banquet were not for all, He would not have called us 
all, or, when He called us, He would not say: ‘I will give you to 
drink. He could have said: ‘Come all of you, for after all you 
will lose nothing by it, and I will give to drink to those whom I — 
please.’ But I repeat, He places no restriction: yes, He calls us 
all. I therefore consider it certain that all who do not stop along 
the way will drink of this living water.” 

Yes, but that does not mean that all will receive to drink in 
the same abundance: “From this abundant source come streams, 
some large, others small; sometimes they are merely trickles of 
water meant for children, ie., for beginners.” The Lord is master 
of His gifts; we must be contented even with the smallest crumbs 
that fall from His table. But once He has invited us, can He 
reproach us for desiring to obtain more? There is no assurance that 
the most lofty contemplative states will be the portion of a faithful 
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soul; but we must certainly admit that such a soul is highly illumined 
by the Holy Spirit. Of course, it may happen that these illumina- 
tions come to it rather during its daily occupations than at the 
hour of prayer itself. 

The manner of the divine inspiration matters little; the important 
thing is to receive it. If this inspiration remains hidden, the soul 
will by no means experience the great mystical prayers so admirably 
described by St. Teresa; but it will learn at least to “recite its 
Pater’ ‘like the little Saint of Lisieux.—“What are you thinking 
about,” asked a novice who found her in her cell, sewing busily, 
but beaming with a heavenly expression. “I am meditating on the 
Pater,’ replied the young novice mistress. “It is so sweet to call 
the good God our Father . . .” and tears shone in her eyes. Such 
“meditation” is not far removed from the infused contemplation 
proper to the prayer of quiet. We are not forbidden to wish to 
pass from the one to the other; but if God should not wish to 
grant us the first, we should do wrong to complain. He knows per- 
fectly what is fitting for us and is not at a loss for means to raise 
us to the highest sanctity without letting us know the more experi- 
mental forms of contemplation. The case of St. Therese of the 
Child Jesus is very instructive on this subject. 

It would be absolutely erroneous to conceive of the aspiration 
of the Carmelite soul to contemplation as a continual desire, an 
actual and conscious tendency which, as long as it was not realized, 
would cause the soul to suffer. Here we are concerned with a desire 
that is more humble, more modest, much more fully abandoned to 
the divine good pleasure. To tend to contemplation, for the Car- 
melite soul, is nothing else than “to prepare oneself for contempla- 
tion,” i.e., to remove from oneself the obstacles which separate us 
from this divine gift, and to produce in oneself the best conditions 
for receiving it. When we have done that, our task is accomplished. 
As for the rest, it is up to God to do. And He will always do it 
under one form or another; but the choice of the form belongs 
to Him, and to His own time. He gives “to whom He wills, when 
He wills, as He wills.” To try to interfere “personally” in the 
divine plan would indicate an intolerable presumption and an abso- 
lute lack of that humility which, in the opinion of all, is the best 
disposition for contemplation. Thus, on our part, to tend to con- 
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templation is to do all that we can to dispose ourselves for it; but 
after that it involves the recognition “that we are useless servants.” 
Conscious of having “merited” nothing, we abandon ourselves to 
the divine Mercy, which moreover will gratify us far beyond what 
we could hope for. 

In order to give souls this solid education which always keeps 
them in their proper place, Carmel, in speaking of the state of 
divine union, distinguishes a double element. Divine union, espe- 
cially as it is proposed to us by St. John of the Cross, is manifestly _ 
a mystical state. It is the “spiritual marriage,” the crowning glory 
of the contemplative life. In this state the soul is introduced into 
a profound intimacy with God. The Lord reveals to it His presence 
in its own inmost depths and the soul becomes aware of this 
embrace which causes it to act “divinely” more or less continually. 
In the mystical marriage, God gives Himself in a real manner to 
the soul, which begins to some extent the enjoyment of Him whom — 
it will one day possess in the full light of the beatific vision. But 
all Carmelite authors, beginning with the founders of the school, 
have insistently pointed out that this gift of God to the soul is 
necessarily preceded by the gift of the soul to God. The “effective” 
union of the spiritual marriage requires as its foundation the perfect 
“affective” union of charity. Therefore, whereas God alone can 
confer upon us the effective union which is a “passive” grace, the 
soul can “procure” for itself the “affective” union, which is nothing © 
else than the full conformity of our will with the divine will. Thus 
we have something “to do” in order to arrive at the state of union: 
to apply ourselves to this absolute conformity of will which implies 
the total renunciation of our self-love and the perfect gift of our- 
selves to God. This is quite a program! It is to be “ours.” When 
we have furnished our part of this work of collaboration, God will 
not fail to furnish His part. That is a profound truth and one quite 
capable of encouraging us. 

We can therefore entertain within ourselves the ideal of divine 
union in its entirety, including the spiritual marriage. But daring 
to nourish the least presumption in this matter would be clearly 
out of place. God can bring about the passive union in us under 
many different modalities. Let us recall once again, in this regard, 
the enormous distance which, from the “experimental” point of} 
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view, separates the divine union realized in Little Therese from 
that which we see described in the works of the Reformer of 
Carmel. It is the work of God to choose the form of union He 
wishes to confer upon us, to determine the time for it, and He need 
not receive any suggestion from us. He will choose what is most 
fitting for us according to His worshipful designs. Thus we shall 
fully abandon ourselves to His good pleasure. That is the most 
humble — and also the wisest course. Let us not occupy ourselves 
with what does not concern us; but let us occupy ourselves totally 
with what is our business: the total gift of ourselves, the absorp- 
tion of our will in the divine will. 

Teresa of Jesus and John of the Cross found “the combination” 
for proposing to us the most sublime ideal without running the 
risk of arousing our pride. Contemplation and divine union are a 
goal that we can desire, but which, as long as this life lasts, we 
can never “merit.” In heaven we shall certainly enjoy them in 
superabundance; in this life there is every chance in the world 
that we shall enjoy them if we carefully prepare ourselves for 
them. But if God does grant them to us, He is always doing more 
than He need do: these are gratuitous gifts that-no one may 
demand as a right. He who does not receive them would certainly 
do wrong to complain; he who finds himself gratified with them 
should recognize that they are not the fruit of his own efforts, but 
a pure gift of the divine Mercy. In any case, we know that this 
Mercy is immense, that it ordinarily pours itself out in abundance 
upon the soul that approaches it with humility. Moreover, how 
can one fail to feel at times the desire to “look over the wall” and 
to enjoy, at least in some small measure, some intimacy with Him 
who will be our joy for all eternity? 

While still a young girl, in her father’s house, she who would one 
day be the great Teresa of Jesus loved to recollect herself before a 
tapestry which decorated the parlor. It represented the Samaritan 
woman, to whom Jesus had promised the living water and who 
asked it of our Lord. Everything is still quite vague in the young 
soul of the Saint; but her whole vocation is contained in germinal 
form in the prayer that she also loves to repeat to Jesus: “Lord, 
give me to drink of this living water.” 

During her whole life Teresa will love the Samaritan woman; 
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she will have her picture painted near the wells of her monas- — 
teries, so that the nuns who come to draw water there may recall 
this beautiful symbol of contemplation. We must keep “our hearts 
high,” we must work hard to arrive at sanctity. To know that it is 
often accompanied by a very desirable divine intimacy will be a 
very powerful incentive, will it not? And besides, if it is not assured 
that we shall always drink in abundance, is it not certain that 
Jesus will never let us die of thirst? 

Carmel invites us to divine intimacy, it repeats to interior souls 
the invitation of Jesus to come and drink at the source of living 
water. Is it surprising, then, that in its spirituality Carmel gives 
an important place to prayer? Is not the latter the very exercise by 
which the soul immediately goes forth to meet God? A long Chris- 
tian tradition has defined it: “the elevation of our mind to God.” 
But if the meeting is to be “intimate,” is it not necessary that, in 
as large a measure as possible, the exercise of prayer show as soon — 
as possible this mark of intimacy? Thus the method of prayer which — 
Carmel offers to beginners rightly insists on the loving conversation 
of the interior soul with God. It is this which produces the par- 
ticular attraction of this method and its perfect adaptation to the 
needs of souls whose desire for God urges them to retire far from 
the world into solitude. Perhaps more than any other, the Teresian 
method of mental prayer is suited to educate contemplative souls. 
It is to be deplored that, after several centuries of existence, it has 
remained totally unknown to a great number of interior souls. It 
is strongly to be hoped that modern works will place it more within 
the reach of persons given to prayer. | 


II. DETACHMENT AND RECOLLECTION 


Carmel invites souls to divine intimacy: it urges them to tend 
to contemplation. The latter is a divine gift, a gratuitous one which 
God alone can grant us; but we can dispose ourselves and prepare 
ourselves for it. What is there to be done so that the Lord, at His 
coming, may find us ready, lamp in hand, and not cause us to 
undergo the lot of the foolish virgins? 

We must remove from our souls the obstacles to contemplation: 
we must place ourselves in the most favorable dispositions to 
receive this divine gift. In other words: we must detach ourselves 
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from the created and set out with a free heart in search of God. 
“Detachment and recollection,” these two words comprise the asceti- 
cism of Carmel which leads the soul to the gates of contemplation. 

Two things make a profound impression on the young girl who 
for the first time crosses the threshold of the monastery of the 
daughters of St. Teresa where she hopes to find her God; the 
bareness and the silence, both of them expressions, real and at 
the same time symbolic, of the two instruments of perfection 
employed by Carmel: perfect detachment and continual communi- 
cation with God. Both are necessary for anyone who wishes to 
arrive at divine union. 

The Ascent of Mount Carmel of St. John of the Cross preaches 
to us from its very beginning the way of perfect detachment. The 
“nothing” of the holy Doctor, constantly repeated, is a little 
frightening to souls who come in contact with him for the first 
time. Often they experience an inevitable impression of rigid 
austerity, even of harshness. The latter will disappear when they 
have come to know better the profoundly loving soul of the Saint, 
whose demands are nothing else than the demands of love. But 
love is not “rigid,” although it may be unrelenting when it seeks 
to attain its end. It has ordinarily not been sufficiently emphasized 
how the whole doctrine of the Saint is dominated by the notion of 
the union of love. It is because he wants to lead the soul to “the 
most intimate union of love with God possible in this life” that 
he proposes to us his “total detachment.” For detachment is an 
absolutely necessary condition; without it, perfect union is simply 
impossible. 

Let us recall that perfect union requires the perfect conformity 
of our human will with the divine will; therefore, “if the soul is 
attached to some imperfection which God does not wish, it has 
not arrived at having its will one with that of God. It would, in 
fact, wish something that God does not wish. It is therefore clear 
that to be united with God through love and through the will, 
the soul must master all its voluntary tendencies, however small 
they may be.” In the form of a delicate comparison, the Saint later 
repeats the same doctrine: “What does it matter whether the bird 
is held by a light thread or by a rope? The thread restrains it, for 
all of being light, and the bird remains attached as much as if it 
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were held by a rope, and as long as it has not broken the thread, 


it will not be able to fly. No doubt this light thread is easier to 
break; but however easy the thread may be to break, the bird 
cannot take its flight so long as it has not broken it.” If the intimate 
encounter with God depends upon total detachment, the soul who 
wishes to possess its God at all costs will not avoid the work of 
detachment. But to remain in the perspective of the Saint, detach- 
ment must be viewed “in the light of love.” 

The love which she wishes to possess in its fullness will make 
dear to the Carmelite nun the atmosphere of bareness created 
about her by her strictly cloistered monastery. The cloisters are 
empty, the cell has plain white walls. Some plain paper pictures 
break the monotony of these walls as they encompass the poorest 


of furnishings: a chair and table of plain wood, a straw mattress, a_ 
few books and a work basket; that is all. Yet one who embraces — 
this exterior detachment has taken only the first step. The work 


must be continued in the interior of the soul: the Carmelite must 
learn to renounce her own will, her own personal tastes, her own 
views, her own judgment. Wherever nature seeks to assert itself, 


she must learn to say “no”: to renounce her own comfort, her 


natural affections, her personal preferences. To embrace, on the 


contrary, what costs her something, and to do it generously: “Let — 


the soul then apply itself ceaselessly to seeking, 


not what is easier, but what is more difficult; 
not what is most delectable, but what is most insipid; 
not what is pleasing, but what displeases. . . .” 


One must embrace these practices generously and apply oneself _ 


to subjecting the will to them. 


Such is the teaching of the Doctor of Carmel. He reminds us, 
nevertheless, that everything must be done “with order and dis-— 
cretion” so as not to cause the soul that is still young to collapse . 
under unbearable burdens. But the final goal is determined from _ 


the start; absolute purity of heart, which alone makes possible 
perfect love, perfect conformity with the divine will. 


“The first goal that the Carmelite soul pursues,” taught the ; 
author of the ancient Institution of the First Monks, “is to offer to _ 


God a heart that is pure and full of love.” 
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When the heart is not perfectly pure, when it is enchained by 
attachments to creatures, it is impossible for it to love with all 
its strength and without reservation. It has as many fetters as it 
has attachments. To reach perfect union, the union of love, one 
iexorable law prevails: the soul must cut off all attachments, what- 
ever the cost. But is anything too costly for love? 


a = = 


In order to love, however, it is not sufficient to have a heart that 
is free. One must utilize this heart. To detach one’s heart from 
the love of the created is only half the task: the Carmelite must 
at the same time fill it with love. Nevertheless, detachment itself 
is already a work of love; for after all, if the soul embraces self- 
denial, it is because it loves. Every time that, for the love of God, 
it imposes upon itself a sacrifice that is repugnant to its self-love, 
it says to the good God in a practical way — with proof to support 
it— “I love Thee more than myself.” Love and renunciation inti- 
mately penetrate one another, to such a point that St. John of the 
Cross was able, as it were, to define one in terms of the other: 
‘To love,” he says, “is to strip oneself, for the love of God, of all 
that is not God.” In any case, these expressions, these testimonies 
of love presuppose that love already exists in the soul: and thus, 
if one wishes to acquire ease in multiplying these testimonies, he 
must constantly nourish his love. 

This is the purpose of the whole life of recollection so charac- 
teristic of Carmel. The strict enclosure, the solitude of the cell, 
the silence which prolongs the solitude even while one is in the 
company of others — these are so many means which promote, on 
the part of the Carmelite, a continual contact with God in which 
his love is deepened and refined. But here again the “interior” 
work must procure for these exterior means their full effectiveness. 
Profiting by the exterior solitude, the soul must “recollect” itself. 
After having freed its faculties from the bonds which attach it to 
creatures, it must “employ” them in a continual communication 
with God. 

The Way of Perfection is the book of education for the Carmelite 
nun. Desiring to make her a “great friend” of God, St. Teresa 
reaches her first of all a profound work of detachment. She teaches 
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her of the three virtues which, when once perfect, will detach her 
completely from herself: fraternal charity, which teaches us to love 
our neighbor, not for our own personal satisfaction, but for God; 
mortification, which destroys the appetite for pleasure; humility, 
which kills self-love. But on this triple foundation the life of prayer 
is constructed. 

After having mentioned characteristic orientation of the life of 
prayer to contemplation, Teresa immediately teaches the soul to 
recollect itself. Did not Jesus Himself teach the soul who desires 
to make prayer: “But you, when you pray, enter into your chamber, 
close the door and pray to your Father in secret; and your Father, 
who sees in secret, will reward you.” Teresa teaches her daughters 
this practice of retirement outlined by Jesus. She teaches them to 
enter into themselves, to close the eyes of the body to the objects 
which surround them, in order the better to open the eyes of the — 
soul and to find within themselves this loving God who dwells — 
there and offers Himself to them as the object of knowledge and 
of love. It is in His company, realized by an act of living faith, — 
that the soul will learn to say with all its heart: “Our Father .. .— 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” Then, once it has © 
learned to find God in prayer, it will acquire the habit of no longer — 
departing from Him throughout the whole day. It will apply itself 
to the holy “presence of God.” “When it speaks, it will remember 
that there is within itself Some One to speak to. If it is listening, 
it will recall that it must lend an ear to Him who speaks to it even 
more intimately. Finally, it will consider that it can, if it wishes, 
never be deprived of this good company; and it will keenly regret 
all the time it has left alone its Father, whose help is so indispen- 
sable.” Thanks to this holy “presence,” it will be able to continue 
throughout the day its loving conversations with God, to offer Him 
its occupations, to call upon Him in its trials, to share with Him its 
little joys and thus, in the midst of everything, to love Him. 

In speaking of recollection, once again we come to prayer; but 
no longer is it merely a characteristic exercise which constitutes 
the central point of the Carmelite life. This time it is rather a general 
atmosphere which should completely envelop it. It is continual 
prayer which extends throughout the whole day and transforms it 
into a prolonged act of love. The Carmelite soul lives by prayer, 
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because it must live by love. For Carmel, to make prayer is to say 
with all one’s heart to God: “I love Thee.” And when one has said 
this well, in all sincerity, one is ready to give proofs of it. To tell 
God that she loves Him, and then to show that this is true —in 
this consists the whole life of the Carmelite nun. She cannot live 
this life if she does not keep her heart free and her spirit recol- 
lected. She has an urgent need for “detachment” and “recollection.” 


Ill. Torarrry 


One climbs to the summit of Carmel by a “steep” path. 

Winding paths are long; in traveling them one runs the risk of 
arriving too late, especially if the peak is high. He who proposes 
to reach divine union has no time to lose, for it is the highest state 
one can attain in this life: one must take the most direct route; 
if we must suffer in climbing it, let us be patient. 

All souls are called to sanctity and must tend toward it. This is 
a universal law. His Holiness Pope Pius XI proclaimed this clearly 
in- his encyclical on St. Francis de Sales and he repeated it con- 
stantly during the Holy Year. But there are many ways of tending 
toward sanctity. The soul who sets out to observe the command- 
ments in their entirety is already tending toward it. He resolutely 
avoids sin and conforms his will to all that God commands. One 
who embraces not only what God commands but also what He 
counsels tends toward it even more effectively. But one can go 
still further and seek nothing else than to give Him pleasure, what- 
ever may be the cost. This is the way of total giving. 

“God,” says St. Teresa, in a sentence that is worth a whole 
volume, “does not force our will, He takes what it gives; but He 
gives Himself entirely only if we give ourselves entirely.” The 
Carmelite soul places its aspirations very high: it desires union 
with God, “the most intimate union of love possible in this life,” 
that in which God gives Himself to the soul in the embrace of 
the spiritual marriage. This desire is legitimate, it is praiseworthy. 
But “he who wills the end wills the means” and “God gives Him- 
self entirely only if we give ourselves entirely.” To force open the 
doors of divine intimacy, there is but one means: the total gift 
of oneself. 

From the age of three, little Therese never refused the good God 
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anything; that is the way she “captured” Him. To refuse nothing 
means to give all and to accept all. “To deliver oneself, to abandon 
oneself” is often thought of in a too passive form. The only soul 
that truly delivers itself is the one that casts itself helplessly into 
the divine will to satisfy its least desires. The soul that has “given” 
itself is always on the watch to see what will be more pleasing 
to the Beloved; and once it has recognized this, it can no longer 
be restrained from acting accordingly, no matter what this may 
cost its nature. Perfect conformity to the divine will opens before 
us an immense field of action; and if one wishes to succeed in 
“capturing” the heart of God, he must not strike rudely. 


To her daughters who are tending toward contemplation and 


divine union, Teresa proposes a life of observance which is simply 


a series of mortifications. The Teresian Constitutions are a “code of 
renunciation.” Criticizing religious who seek their own comfort, — 
Teresa remarks that in Carmel the nuns have hardly any oppor- 
tunity for this. Why so much austerity? Was not the primitive 
Rule, restored by Teresa in its integrity, sufficiently severe without — 


these very mortifying Constitutions? Certainly; but Teresa wants 


to lead her daughters to divine intimacy at any cost; and to arrive 
at that, one must necessarily “give much.” Teresa offers them the 


i 


opportunity: from morning until night, opportunities to immolate — 
themselves. But it is not sufficient to do this mechanically; one _ 


must set about it with one’s whole heart. 
To educate her daughters, along with the Constitutions, Teresa 


left them her Way of Perfection. The Constitutions are “the letter”; 


“ 


the Way gives “the spirit.” This spirit is truly that of “totality.” It 
is striking how, in the writings of Teresa, the word todo (all) con- ) 


tinually recurs. One feels the magnanimous soul of the Saint who 


knows no reservation and wishes to instill into her daughters the 
spirit of full generosity. This spirit is necessary, since one is trying 


to conquer the kingdom of God while still on earth and “it is 


the violent who carry it away.” The Carmelite life is incompatible 


with mediocrity. The latter breaks the flight of souls and causes 
them to turn in upon themselves; whereas to reach the peak of 
Carmel one needs such great courage and self-forgetfulness. To 
develop in Carmel, generosity is required. This renders the soul 
light. Then it will offer up generously its little sacrifices, living 
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testimonies of its love. “I have no other means of proving my love 
for You,” said little Therese to her Beloved, “than to cast flowers: 
that is, to let pass no little sacrifice, no glance, no word . . . in this 
way I will cast flowers. I will not encounter a one without plucking 
its petals for You . . . and then I will sing, sing always; even if it 
be necessary to gather my roses from among thorns; and my song 
will be all the more melodious, as the thorns are longer and 
sharper.” “To sing while immolating oneself,” is this not to do so 
with one’s whole heart? But can one do less, when he knows that 
“to love is to give all, and to give oneself”? 

Nevertheless, it is not only a matter of “giving” all, but also of 

“accepting” all. 
_ “To accept trials” is perhaps the most painful part of the spiritual 
life; but it is certainly the most indispensable. It is the great 
stumbling block for souls on the way to divine union. Why are 
they so rare, asks St. John of the Cross, those souls who arrive at 
the summits of union? The reply deserves to be meditated upon at 
length by contemplative souls: “It is not because God wants lofty 
souls to be few in number. He would prefer rather that all be 
perfect; but He finds few subjects who submit to His-very sublime 
and profound work. When He tests them in a light matter, He 
finds them weak. They flee before the trial, not wishing to submit 
to the least desolation and mortification . . . and that is why He 
does not continue to purify them and to free them from the stains 
of this earth by the work of mortification, which requires more 
constancy and strength than they display.” 

John of the Cross asserts clearly that passive purifications are 
necessary for the soul if it is to arrive at the state of union. The 
first encounters between the soul and God do not take place in 
the midst of joy, as is too often believed by good persons who are 
steeped in their devotions, but, on the contrary, in the midst of 
aridity and spiritual desolation. Besides, the Saint shows us that 
these aridities and desolations are more than a simple trial: they 
are great graces which cause the soul to rise to a higher plane in 
the spiritual life. But to profit from them, one must undergo them; 
and they can be very painful. However, the soul need not fear. The 
divine hand which weighs upon it does not intend to crush it, but 
to heal it. It should resign itself with confidence, with a confidence 
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“of the will,” since it is not within its power to “feel” it; it should © 


let God act, and He will do many things. But what He asks of. 


the soul is that it keep nothing for itself; He wants it to be fully 
generous: an indispensable condition for our progress toward union. 
“All of us,” says St. Teresa, “who wear the sacred habit of Carmel 
are called to prayer and to contemplation. This was our first institu- 
tion, and we are descendants of that line, of those holy Fathers of 
Mount Carmel who in such great solitude and with such great 
contempt for the world sought this treasure, this precious pearl of 
which we speak. . . . Blessed be our great God! But notice, my 
daughters, that to arrive there He wants you to reserve nothing for 
yourselves. Little or much, He wants all for Himself, and in pro- 
portion as you give to Him, He will give you lesser or greater graces.” 
“God gives Himself entirely only if we give ourselves totally.” 


IV. MartaAn IMPRINT 


From the heights of Carmel a Mother smiles upon us. She is the 
mother of our souls, the Virgin Mary. From its intimate association 


with her, the Carmelite soul draws light and strength. 
Throughout the ages, Carmel has seen in Mary a model to imitate. 


The most ancient Carmelite traditions see in the prophet Elias the 4 
spiritual father of the Order. The sons of Elias seek to imitate his — 
life. But Elias, says the ancient Institution of the First Monks, 


received from God a contemplative vocation and retired to Carmel, 


there to live the solitary and detached life which is indispensable 
for anyone who wishes to arrive at union. A series of abnegations, | 
of purifications, becoming gradually more profound, was to lead_ 
the soul of the prophet to perfect charity and ultimately to divine | 


contemplation. During his stay on Carmel, Elias, in a prophetic 


vision, came to know the Virgin Mary. Under the symbol of a little | 
cloud rising from the sea, she appeared to him as the all pure, 
immaculate Virgin, chosen from among all women by reason of 


her purity, to be the mother of God. What a marvelous model for 
those who are preparing by a total purification for a life of union 
with God! 

We may find the symbolism of the ancient author somewhat 
subtle; but basically St. John of the Cross teaches us this very 
thing when he shows us Mary as the model of the transformed 
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soul: “Raised from the first moment of her existence to this high 
state (of union, Mary) never had upon her soul any imprint of 
a creature which moved her to action; on the contrary, she was 
always moved by the Holy Spirit.” Looking upon Mary, the Car- 
melite soul sees, realized concretely in her, the ideal that it is 
pursuing. 

Moreover, Mary is not a cold model; on the contrary, she is 
iving, and ever ready to help us imitate her. She can, for she is 
the mediatrix of all graces, and it is grace which must lead us to 
union. She wills to do it, for in the supernatural order she is our 
mother; and it is not conceivable that such a mother should not 
procure the welfare of her children. That is why the Carmelite soul 
seeks to live his life “in company with Mary.” He consecrates him- 
self to her by his three vows that he makes in her hands; he thus 
tives her his whole religious life, wishing to live “in her honor.” For 
long centuries Carmel has -been living the “total consecration” to 
Mary. Long before Grignon de Montfort/Carmel was teaching its 
sons to live “in Mary, with Mary, for Mary, by Mary.” It teaches 
them that the highest contemplation can never be separated from 
his sweet Mother; but that, quite the contrary, intimacy with Mary 
will add to this sublime life a particular perfection. _4 

This very pronounced Marian quality is not peculiar to Teresian 
Jarmel; the latter inherited it from ancient Carmel which it set 
yut to “reform,” but from which it took the Marian devotion that 
iad always been happily preserved there.(It is not always sufficient] YC 
10ted how great and profound was the devotion of St. Teresa ‘| 
esus to the “Mother and Queen of Carmel.” Teresa communicated © 
his to her daughters, much more by practice than by codified teach- 
ng.\But we can see that this tradition was certainly kept alive in 
he bosom of the Teresian family from the fact that St. Therese of 
he Child Jesus knew how to combine a very tender devotion to 
ver heavenly “Maman” with the total abandonment which drew 
ver into the arms of “Papa le bon Dieu.” 

The life of Carmel is an austere life; it demands a great amount 
if abnegation, it requires multiple sacrifices. It is so comforting to 
1e able to climb the steep path which leads to the summit of divine 
inion under the watchful eye of a Mother who is at once tender 
nd strong, and so encouraging in her example. Divine Providence 
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has arranged things harmoniously by giving to Carmel, which is 
called to great acts of renunciation, the help of a generous and 
loving Mother. The “Mother of Carmel” will never abandon her 
children; she will save them from dangers, she will strengthen them 
in trials, knowing how to “smooth out the rough spots”; she will 
welcome them radiantly into intimacy with her divine Son. 


CONCLUSION 


Teresian spirituality shows itself singularly sublime. In the same 
burst of total generosity, it draws souls at the same time toward 
the most energetic asceticism and toward the summits of mystical 
union. It is a perfectly balanced doctrine. With a great psycho- 
logical sense, it concentrates the whole preoccupation of the soul 
upon the acquisition of this perfect charity which is quite practical 
and which consists in the full conformity of the will of the soul 
with the divine will; but it sustains the soul’s courage at the 
same time by ceaselessly recalling to it that God, on this earth, 
introduces His friends into intimacy with Himself. This intimacy 
is not equally profound in all souls and may even remain veiled — 
by the obscurity of faith; but God will never allow the souls whom 
He has invited to the fountain of living water to die of thirst. 
In order to place no obstacle in the way of the “divine gift,” the 
soul must give itself, generously, totally. | 

Here we find asceticism and mysticism serving each other in turn. © 
Asceticism prepares the way for mysticism by detachment and — 
recollection; but at the same time the aspiration toward mysticism — 
nourishes an ascetic generosity; it is the latter which carries the 
soul directly to “totality.” The Teresian doctrine is a leaven capable _ 
of raising high the aspirations of interior souls; it gives the upsurge. | 

It has, moreover, the great advantage of being immediately 
directed toward practice. That is one of its most salient character-_ 
istics. This does not pertain to its objective content but rather to. 
its manner of “presentation.” Certain works of modern spirituality 
have a speculative appeal and linger long over “questions” of the 
theoretical order which they examine thoroughly with the aid of 1 
theological principles — all this without ever succeeding in giving 
indisputable answers, nor even “undisputed” ones. These studies. 
which have as their purpose to integrate the study of the spiritual 
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life into the framework of sacred theology, are undoubtedly useful, 
and we greet with joy the indications of a certain agreement 
which is beginning to be established in this field among theologians. 
But it would be better not to “popularize” these discussions too 
much. Bearing on theses which certain persons sometimes regard 
as “fundamental,” they have given the impression that nothing is 
firmly established in spiritual science. This is a grave error. 

There is in the Church a spiritual tradition of which the saints 
are the qualified mouthpieces, especially those saints whose mas- 
tery in the field has been recognized by the sovereign pontiffs. In 
the school of a St. Teresa, of a St. John of the Cross, Doctor of 
the Church, interior souls may feel secure. To explain their teach- 
ings, to expound them and defend them with the aid of theology — 
this was the modest role assumed by the authors of the Teresian 
school. Their “speculation” remained at the service of a directly 
practical doctrine. For such is, in fact, the particular orientation 
of the writings of St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross. The latter 
has been called the “practitioner of contemplation”; and certainly 
all his preoccupation is to teach “practically” to souls the way 
that leads to the summits of contemplative union. Like St. Teresa, 
St. John of the Cross seeks to “form souls” rather than to enrich 
the mind.)\That is what renders the reading of their works so 
immediately “beneficial.” The works of the authors of the school 
are by no means intended to supplant them, but rather to help 
in understanding them, in order that we may profit more from 
them. They are “commentaries,” although at times in a sense rather 
broad ones, which propose to help in the understanding of the 
“letter.” 

Thus there exists in Holy Church a well-authorized spirituality 
addressed immediately to souls given entirely to the practice of 
prayer. It proves itself quite capable of “raising” souls, of giving 
them the impulse and carrying them to that generosity which 
makes saints. 


Father Leonard is a Jesuit and professor of Theology at Boston College. 
He has been for many years a prudent and spirited leader of the Litur- 
gical Movement in America. It is hard to categorize his excellence. As the 
article here indicates, he could be classified by any one of the following: 
Liturgist, Theologian, Writer, or a great American. 


ONE NATION UNDER GOD 


Father William J. Leonard, S.J. 


T MAY be that historians will be forced to concur in T. S. Eliot’s 
caustic judgment of twentieth-century Americans: 


Here were a decent, godless people: 
Their only monument the asphalt road 
And a thousand lost golf balls. 


There is enough of the bite of truth in the verdict to make us 
wince. Like most satiric summaries, however, it is not universally 
true; there were exceptions even when it was written, much earlier 
in the century (this is being written on the feast of St. Frances. 
Cabrini), and now, midway in the fifth decade, a case could be 
made for American achievement in the world of the spirit. We 
have seen flaming heroism in our time, and selfless generosity that 
has not been canonized yet, though God may one day hold it up 
for our veneration. Out of the incredible clamor of our era, the 
commercialism, the stickiness of unprecedented material abundance, 
the rude pressure of undreamed-of gadgets that dazzle the eyes 
and produce new tensions in the spirit, the total lack of reflective 
leisure, the searing of wars hot and cold — out of such an unlikely 
welter has risen sanctity in new splendor, for grace is not an idle 
force, nor a weak one. Even where the supernatural world is only 
vaguely suspected, a hunger for truth and goodness is developing 
that has no historical parallel, it seems, since the days when “all 
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reation groaned and travailed in pain,” waiting to be “delivered 
rom its slavery to corruption into the freedom of the glory of the 
ons of God.” 

If we Americans lack many virtues, we do have an impatience 
vith form, a contempt for sham, an honesty that makes us recognize 
jur condition and deplore it, while we search painfully for the 
yenuine, the central and essential. Perhaps our characteristic archi- 
ecture, so often condemned as “materialistic,” may one day be 
ecognized as a beautiful evidence of this striving for lucid, clean 
ntelligibility. We manifest a desire to drink from the sources, and 
E we thirst sufficiently, we shall be filled. 

The “social compunction” of the nineteenth century has influ- 
mced us in many ways. We have given the poor man prosperity; 
1e has had not only justice under law, but almost preferential 
reatment. We have poured out compassion through social agencies, 
drives” for charity in every corner of the world, compensation for 
ajury and security for old age, housing projects, rehabilitation 
rograms, medical clinics, recreation centers, libraries, educational 
rants. And still, when our ingenious and munificent hands have 
lone their work, we have turned back into ourselves,-unsatisfied: 


A cry of absence, absence, in the heart, 
And in the wood the furious winter blowing. 


Vhat we need, and now know that we desperately need, is some- 
hing better than “humanity.” We need divinity. We need a purpose 
hat transcends our needs. We need holiness. 

In their quest for holiness, Americans will be helped most by 
method that goes straight to fundamentals and derives from them 
program that is straightforward and workable. For Americans, 
hen, the program outlined in the papal encyclical Mediator Dei, 
f 1947, seems ideal. The Pope says this: 

It is unquestionably the fundamental duty of man to orientate his 
person and his life towards God. . . . But man turns properly to God 
when he acknowledges His supreme majesty and supreme authority; 

when he accepts divinely revealed truths with a submissive mind; 
when he scrupulously obeys divine law, centering in God his every 
act and aspiration; when he accords, in short, due worship to the one 


1Rom. 8:21-22. 
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true God by practising the virtue of religion. This duty is incumbent, 
first of all, on men as individuals. But it also binds the whole com-- 
munity of human beings, grouped together by mutual social ties:: 
mankind, too, depends on the sovereign authority of God.? 


He then goes on to recall how God gave the Jews not only the: 
Ten Commandments but also specific and detailed rules for wor-. 
shiping Him. And when the Son of God came into the world, it! 
was as a priest, “the High Priest of the New Testament,” that He: 
came, to obey His Father in every particular and to offer the: 
peerless worship of the Cross. Moreover, says the Holy Father: 


It is His will, besides, that the worship He instituted and practiced! 
during His life on earth shall continue ever afterwards without any. 
intermission. For He has not left mankind an orphan. He still offers 
us the support of His powerful, unfailing intercession, acting as our 
“advocate with the Father.” He aids us likewise through His Church, 
where He is present indefectibly as the ages run their course: through 
the Church which He constituted “the pillar of truth” and dispenser 
of grace, and which He founded, consecrated, and confirmed forever 
by His sacrifice on the cross. The Church has, therefore, in common 
with the Word Incarnate the aim, the obligation, and the function 
of teaching all men the truth, of governing and directing them aright, 
of offering to God the pleasing and acceptable sacrifice. . . . Along 
with the Church, therefore, her Divine Founder is present at every 
liturgical function: Christ is present at the august sacrifice of the 
altar both in the person of His minister and above all under the 
eucharistic species. He is present in the sacraments, infusing into them 
the power which makes them ready instruments of sanctification. He 
is present, finally, in the prayer of praise and petition we direct to 
God, as it is written: “Where there are two or three gathered together 
in My Name, there am I in the midst of them.” The sacred liturgy is, 
consequently, the public worship which our Redeemer as head of the 
Church renders to the Father, as well as the worship which the com- 
munity of the faithful renders to its Founder, and through Him to 
the heavenly Father. It is, in short, the worship rendered by the 
Mystical Body of Christ in the entirety of its Head and members.* | 


The Pope next reviews the beginnings of Christian worship 
among the Apostles and their first converts, and its subsequent 
development: . 


2 Mediator Dei (America Press edition, 1948), §§ 18, 14. 
8 Ibid., §§ 18-20. ee 
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As circumstances and the needs of Christians warrant, public wor- 
ship is organized, developed, and enriched by new rites, ceremonies, 
and regulations, always with the single end in view, “that we may use 
these external signs to keep us alert, learn from them what distance 
we have come along the road, and by them be heartened to go on 
further with more eager step; for the effect will be more precious the 
warmer the affection which precedes it.” Here, then, is a better, more 

_ suitable way to raise the heart to God. Thenceforth the priesthood of 
Jesus Christ is a living and continuous reality through all the ages to 
the end of time, since the liturgy is nothing more nor less than the 
exercise of this priestly function.* 


The encyclical then presents a beautiful and detailed descrip- 
ion of how the priesthood of our Lord is exercised through His 
Shurch in the lives of her children; it explains how the worship 
%f the Church must be both exterior and interior, and concludes: 


It should be clear to all, then, that God cannot be honored worthily 

_ unless the mind and heart turn to Him in quest of the perfect life, 
and that the worship rendered to God by the Church in union with 
-her divine Head is the most efficacious means of achieving sanctity.° 


_The Holy Father is careful to point out that private-prayer and 
levotion and penance are necessary to dispose the heart for fruitful 
haring in the worship of the Church, but in our approach to God 
ind to holiness he gives the primacy of honor and efficacy to that 
vorship, and therefore sums up his teaching in these words. 
The most pressing duty of Christians is to live the liturgical life, 
and increase and cherish its supernatural spirit.® 


At this point one may sense an American objection. We say that 
ve don’t like lengthy ceremonial; we like to think that we can 
lispense with pomp and ritual and get down to the meat of 
hings. This is a pleasant little illusion, since we like very much 
md maintain inviolably many rituals in our private and national 
ife: initiations into our societies, for instance, commencements in 
ur colleges, weddings, inaugurations, the “retreat” exercises at 
undown in the Army, the guard at the tomb of the Unknown 
‘oldier. A people that gives gifts in such profusion at Christmas, 


4 Ibid., § 22; emphasis added. 
5 ibid., § 26; emphasis added. 
6 Ibid., § 197. 
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and shakes hands with such frequency and fervor, and throws 
confetti on newlyweds, and drapes the coffins of its honored dead 
in the flag of the country they served should not speak slightingly 
of ritual! Even the least liturgical Protestants among us have intro- 
duced candlelight services at midnight on Christmas and sunrise 
services at Easter; in his files the writer has a clipping which 
describes an Easter ritual at a Protestant church in Boston: doves 
are released and allowed to fly away at the church door, and the 
congregation is to understand that with similar eagerness their 
souls should seek the Risen Lord in His new life. Liturgy, even if 
you insist that it is only ceremonial, simply will not down; as the 
Pope reminds us, man is a composite of body and soul, and seeks 
naturally to express every impulse of his heart in some visible way. 
But of course liturgy is not simply ceremonial: 

It is an error and a mistake to think of the sacred liturgy as merely — 
the outward or visible part of divine worship or as an ornamental — 
ceremonial. No less erroneous is the notion that it consists solely in — 
a list of laws and prescriptions according to which the ecclesiastical — 
hierarchy orders the sacred rites to be performed." — . 


The basic difficulty seems to be, not that we do not like ritual, | 
but that the meaning of religious ritual is not clear to us. How few 
of us seem to understand, for instance, so elementary a symbolism — 
as that involved in the use of incense. The reason for its use — as 
this fragrant smoke is wafted aloft, so may the prayer we offer be 
pleasing to God on high — seems fairly obvious, but many adults _ 
seem to learn it with surprise. | 

Servant: I pray, sir, can you read? 

Romeo: Aye, if I know the letters and the language. 


The fact is that while we can read the “sign language” with ease 
in many departments of life — we all understand commercial trade- | 
marks, highway markers and the symbols of athletic teams, for 
instance — we have not acquired any facility in translating reli- 
gious signs. So, though we cannot fail to be impressed by solemn 
rites, we tend to regard them as pageantry and spectacle, and to 
behold them rather than to take part in them, even interiorly. 
Another characteristically American difficulty is born of our 


7 Ibid., § 25, 
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national regard for efficient and quantitative production. Because 
we insist that religious rites be started punctually, carried on with 
precision, and concluded swiftly, with maximum achievement and 
minimum expenditure of time and motion, we may come to think 
of them as quite automatic in their effect, to be repeated as often 
as possible for their objective value even if those present do not 
mnderstand very well and participate only remotely. One recognizes 
that our way of life will not permit a return to the lengthy rituals 
of an earlier, more leisurely time; the old adage is nevertheless 
still good: sancta sancte, holy things are to be done in a befittingly 
10ly manner, with outward reverence of the body and inward con- 
sentration of intelligence and will, and this not by the celebrant 
mily, but by all the worshiping community. “Nos servi tui, sed et 
glebs tua sancta,” as the Canon of the Mass insists. 

For the fact is that Baptism has made all of us members of the 
sommunity, and empowered us to join in the prayer of the incor- 
sorated. This fact is not as well realized among us as it should be, 
ind needs to be inculcated, together with several other relatively 
unfamiliar doctrines. The reorientation will of necessity be slow, 
ut it must be steady. Baptism, thus, will not be thought of as an 
solated event in our early Christian life, a conventional prelude 
© our membership in the Church, but literally as a birthday, the 
lay when we were grafted on to the living Vine and began to 
ive in Christ so that He might live in us. On that day we were 
oined, likewise, to the community of all who live in Him and in 
whom He lives, and who, because they pray with Him and in 
Jim, offer to the Most High God an acceptable praise and petition. 

Simultaneously there will be a growing appreciation of the 
nediatorship of our Lord, our advocate with the Father, “always 
iving to make intercession for us."* When we learn to think of 
uurselves as an earthly body which has its Head in heaven, a Head 
vho returned to the Father as the first-born of many brethren, the 
‘ing of His holy people, we shall want to pray and, indeed, to 
onsecrate all our actions “through Christ our Lord,” because of 
he new confidence these ideas inspire. 

Among us there is, as a matter of fact, an increasing familiarity 
vith the liturgy, the Church’s official prayer, and it will do much 


8 Hebr. 7:25. 
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to bring these doctrines home to us. Children learn by listening; 
to and imitating the language of their mother. Nowhere in the: 
world is the popular missal used as it is here; I have no recent or’ 
complete figures, but between 1939 and 1945 Father Stedman’s : 
My Sunday Missal sold fifteen million copies, and the number of : 
other missals in use by the laity increases steadily. According to: 
a recent announcement in Worship (December, 1954), the Short: 
Breviary, intended for the laity and for religious communities, went: 
through five editions from 1940 to the present, when it is appearing} 
in completely revised form. It is reasonable to hope that the new 
Ritual, much of which is in our own language, will make the: 
beautiful rites of the sacraments and sacramentals more meaningful 
to us. The sort of instruction these books impart cannot be: 
surpassed; it is steady, it is “audio-visual,” it is repeated in a thou- 
sand variations of scene and speaker and depth and key, and it 
comes to us day by day, as we can take it in, giving grace an 
opportunity to re-enforce it. The desirability of such instruction 
was summed up kindly but firmly by Pius XI, in a private audience 
given in 1935: | 
The Church is very inclusive. In fact, her inclusiveness is occasionally 
very astonishing. She accepts all manner of prayer, even very deficient 
and imperfect prayer, for she has pity on the weakness of poor man, 
“Very well,” she says, “since you cannot pray otherwise, pray as you 
do, as long as you really pray.” But when one wishes to know what 
she understands by prayer, that is an entirely different matter, and it 

is in the liturgy that one discovers her way. It is necessary to imitate 
Holy Church, and not to prohibit what she consents to accept in the 
matter of prayer. But one should seek to elevate this prayer little by 
little, and to teach the faithful to pray as she prays.® | 


Just as private prayer is necessary to dispose the soul for partici- 
pation in liturgical prayer, so liturgical prayer quite naturally 
overflows into further private prayer. The entire liturgy, in fact, 
serves in one of its aspects as a contemplation for obtaining divine 
love. This is well known to us so far as the liturgical year is con- 
cerned; our private prayer is largely stimulated and fed by the 


® Les Questions liturgiques et paroissiales, Vol. 21 (1986), 4; text also in Docu- 
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sasts and seasons as they revolve in their appointed cycles. No less 
uly will active participation in the Mass and attentive recitation 
f the Divine Office inspire the desire for private meditation, for 
nat cleansing of the heart which is achieved by self-denial. Rather, 
1e Christian is given most urgent motives for engaging in exercises 
f piety; he must prepare himself to take part fittingly in the wor- 
hip of the Whole Christ; he must give thanks unceasingly for the 
ignity conferred on him. Nothing, then, is lost when he reorients 
imself in accordance with the papal teaching: not private devotion, 
ot the spirit of penance, not personal devotion to Christ, through 
nd with and in whom he is bound to God, not a most tender and 
lial love of the Virgin Mary, not a profound admiration of the 
tints and a conviction that he must pattern himself after them. 

‘If it is true that one must avoid the folly of an exaggerated 
ationalism, it is equally true that one may feel a particular solici- 
ide for one’s native country, and a legitimate pride in her beauty, 
er spirit and her accomplishments. Day after day, in the religious 
ouses of America, the Martyrology is read aloud: “At Assisi, in 
Imbria, the birthday of St. Francis, cleric and confessor . . .” “At 
iome, on the Appian Way, the birthday of the blessed Sixtus II, 
ope and martyr...” “At Canterbury, in England, the birthday of 


t. Thomas, bishop and martyr . . .” “At Lyons, in France...” “At 
rezzo, in Tuscany...” “At Burgos, in Spain . . .” “At Constanti- 
ople .. .” “At Alexandria . . .” What satisfaction there is for - 


merican Catholics to hear, on September 27: “At Auriesville, 
1 New York, the birthday of the holy martyrs Isaac Jogues and 
ghn de Ja Lande,” and on December 22: “At Chicago, of St. 
rances Xavier Cabrini, virgin, renowned for her extraordinary 
harity, indomitable courage, and humility.” It is stimulating to 
yeculate about the Martyrology of the future, studded as it might 
e with American place names and the names of American saints 
ich as: “At Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania, of the saintly John 
leumann, fourth bishop of that city .. .” “At Emmitsburg, in Mary- 
ind, of Elizabeth Ann Seton, widow and foundress of a community 
edicated to the works of charity . . .” “At Norridgewock, in Maine, 
1e birthday of Sebastian Rale, priest, cruelly slain while devoting 
imself to the care of the flock committed to him...” “At St. 
harles, in Missouri, of the holy virgin Philippine Duchesne . . .” 
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“At Monterey, in California, of the zealous Junipero Serra, of the: 
Order of Friars Minor, known as the apostle of those regions . . a 

In nothing, of course, do we anticipate the judgment of the: 
Church. If not these names, surely others, for Jerusalem will be: 
built in this green and pleasant land. And the twentieth century’ 
will make its contributions, but our saints will be characterized by’ 
the kind of sanctity indicated for this era by our supreme spiritual. 
authority: sanctity motivated and shaped and brought to splendor’ 
by the theology of the Church and the prayer of the Christian. 
community. All of us must labor as we can and where we can, 
and “use every help to get the faithful everywhere to fill the 
churches and crowd around the altars so that they may be restored 
by the graces of the sacraments and joined as living members to 
their divine Head, and with Him and through Him celebrate 
together the august sacrifice that gives due tribute of praise to 
the Eternal Father.”*° 4 

Pope Pius XI, in 1932, wrote an eloquent passage which was. 
quoted by our present Holy Father in the document we have been 
considering. He wrote it as he looked out from the Vatican — 
“the secret window whence the world looks small and very dear” — 
and saw the vision which earth-bound eyes cannot see, or seeing 
fail to appreciate. 


What a spectacle for heaven and earth is not the Church at arava 
For centuries without interruption, from midnight to midnight, the 
divine psalmody of the inspired canticles is repeated on earth; there. 
is no hour of the day that is not hallowed by its special liturgy; there 
is no stage of human life that has not its part in the thanksgiving, 
praise, supplication, and reparation of this common prayer of the 
Mystical Body which is His Church! 


American Catholics cannot rest content until they are satisfied 
that the Church in the United States is making its just contribution 
to the Pope’s world-wide vision. 


10 Mediator Dei, § 204. 
11 Encyclical letter, Caritate Christi, May 3, 1982, quoted in Mediator Del, § 8. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SPIRITUALITY, by Antonin Gilbert Sertillanges, O.P., 
McMullen Books, Inc., New York, 244 pp., $2.95 


Spirituality is the last book written by Father Sertillanges, and it is 
i fitting companion to his other books of conversation about the spir- 
tual life. It is quite different in form from the author’s previous works 
m the interior life, and, for this very reason, it may prove to be more 
rofitable to the reader. 

The book is divided into sections, and each section is divided into 
hort paragraphs packed full with the fruit of Father Sertillanges’ medi- 
ation and prayer. In the first section called “He,” the author discusses 
Shrist and what He must mean to us. He says: “By Himself, Jesus 
shrist expresses what all the saints have expressed, are expressing and 
vill express from the Annunciation and its preambles down to the end 
f time. Yet it is essential that each should express in his turn, on his 
ywn account, as if he were alone, that living Worship of God, that per- 
ect Humanity. Only that makes the Christian, and, in the mystical 
ense of the term, it is the whole of Christianized humanity which 
orms the Christ” (p. 36). 

In other sections, Father Sertillanges speaks about life in this world 
nd in the next; about personal responsibility and neighborliness. One 
ection looks at the attributes of God and especially His providential 
are for man. In another section, he discusses prayer. The discussion of 
rayer is most enlightening, being filled with paragraphs, such as the 
ollowing: “We must speak to God simply, just as Jesus speaks simply 
9 us, as He spoke to His Father simply, giving us an example. We 
sust tell Him all about us; our soul; our life; our situation; our rela- 
ionship; our affairs, so that everything may come under His radiation 
) be sanctified; corrected; developed; completed; vivified in God, draw- 
ig therefrom what God bestows” (p. 207). 

This is no book of idle conversation. Every paragraph provides matter 
or long meditation. In fact, it seems to be an ideal book for that very 
urpose. Many people find books a great aid to mental prayer but find 
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it very difficult to obtain suitable books. This is a book that one may . 
use with great profit. By turning to any page in any section, the reader 
will find food for thought which will be more than sufficient. Consider 
this example: “The youth believes in man and therefore is an easy prey 
to human respect. The mature person no longer believes in man to the” 
same extent but finds him more necessary to his purposes; with this 
motivation, his human respect is more contemptible” (p. 146). Or, take 
this one: “It is well at times to feel abandoned both by God and man. 
One who is generous is thereby impelled to put forth every effort. It is 
not possible to swim with all one’s might when supported by a helping 
hand” (p. 199). . 
Spirituality is a book that can be recommended to everyone interested 
in making progress in the interior life. These words come to us from — 
the heart of a man who himself advanced far along this road. We shall | 
profit by his wisdom and his holiness. The use of this book will help us 
to realize better that “Only our gaze is now lifted to the physical 
heavens. Our soul, better endowed, finds access at every hour, above — 


all at our last, to Him who is the Heaven of Heavens” (p. 244). 
Father Matthew, O.C.D. | 


; 
MEN IN SANDALS, by Father Richard Madden, O.C.D., | 

Bruce, Milwaukee, 154 pp., $2.50 | 

In Men in Sandals, Father Richard Madden has skillfully and delight- 
fully drawn a portrait of life in a Discalced Carmelite monastery. With — 
enthusiasm and vigor, Father Richard follows the embryo Carmelite as 
he progresses through novitiate, studies, and eventually arrives at his 
goal, the priesthood. This book, composed of a series of essays, combines 
a keen insight into Carmelite life with a sympathetic understanding of 
human nature. The essays are at times humorous, at times more serious; 
but they are, in all instances, entertaining and enlightening. Father 
Richard has done a great service to the Order he so obviously loves by. 
making its life and mission more known and loved by the American 
public. 

The single factor that places this book far ahead of any in its field 
is Father Richard's expressive style; his prose makes fascinating reading. 
The author possesses the happy gift of presenting his subject matter in 
warm, human terms. Mark Twain has said that the difference between 
the right word and almost the right word is akin to the difference 
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between lightning and a lightning bug. Father Richard has definitely 
filled his book with “lightning.” 

While the book is primarily geared to presenting an appreciation of 
the Discalced Carmelite life, it, nevertheless, portrays religious life as 
it is found in any order in the Church. For instance, it describes in 
consecutive chapters the three religious vows of poverty, chastity and 
obedience under the intriguing titles of “No Money,” “No Say,” and 
‘No Wife.” Thus the reader will lay down this work with a fuller 
understanding of the reason why young men and women turn their 
dacks on glittering worldly careers and go trooping off to convents and 
monasteries. One will come to appreciate in a-new way Christ’s moving 
shallenge to young people: “Come follow me!” 

This, therefore, is a book highly recommended to anyone seeking a 
Jeeper insight of religious and monastic life (and who of us does not 
want to know more of what goes on behind those high monastic walls? ). 
The book’s flowing, jaunty style — plus the striking drawings by Margaret 
Maschi— make this study an extremely pleasant affair. However, one 
word of warning: do not begin this book late at night — that is, unless 
you can sleep late the next morning. 

. Father Peter Thomas, O.C.D. 


THERESE OF LISIEUX, by Hans Urs Von Balthasar, 
Sheed and Ward, New York, 288 pp., $3.50 


The author calls this work “An Attempt at Theological Phenome- 
1ology,” a very laudable approach indeed. We do agree with the points 
xpressed in his introduction that theology and the lives of the saints 
eed to be combined; the lives to enlighten and rejuvenate, and theology 
o expose the reality of sanctity as a part of the Church and not a mere 
ndividual manifestation. 

After such a fine introduction, it is extremely disconcerting, to say 
he least, to find that the author seems so completely uninformed of 
raditional theology as it relates to mysticism, and especially to Carmelite 
nysticism. This confusion, as to the teachings of the great saintly 
heologians, and especially of St. John of the Cross, culminates and 
ecomes most evident in the last chapter of the book, “Therese and 
fysticism.” His gratuitous assertion that St. Therese’s “night of the 
pirit” is not that described by St. John of the Cross, because it is 
ctive and not passive shows no knowledge of the Carmelite teaching 
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that by passive purgation is meant the infusion of greater faith which 
blinds our natural apprehensions and feelings to such an extent that 
the soul seems so tempted against faith that it must perforce very 
actively and vehemently express its faith, as did St. Therese, so as to be 
strengthened and rooted in faith and faith alone. This explicit teaching 
of St. John hardly conforms to the author’s idea that, in this state, faith 
is withdrawn from the soul. . 
Likewise, in speaking of St. Therese’s dislike for visions, the author 
infers that this is contrary to the teaching of St. John of the Cross; 
whereas, the entire second book of The Ascent of Mount Carmel empha-— 
sizes the active purgation of the intellect in which all natural and super-— 
natural apprehensions (visions, etc.) must be purged, denied and 
rejected as far as possible in order that the soul may cling to God purely 
by faith, which is the proximate means of union with God in this life. 
If the author would make a more thorough and objective study 
of Carmelite spirituality, he might revise his work and thereby add a 
really profitable and beneficial study to the life of the Little Flower. 
Father Gabriel, O.C.D. 


FAMINE OF THE SPIRIT, by Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B., 
Templegate, Springfield, Ill., 171 pp. 


It is a distinctly refreshing pleasure to come across such a book on 
the spiritual life as this. This work will, no doubt, come to be ranked 
with those few imperishable personal observations on the life of grace _ 
which spring forth more from experience than mere speculation. 

The style is that of the detached paragraph, but not that of mere 
maxims. In each, without wasting a word, the author presents clear-cut 
and lucid thoughts which can be easily digested, irrespective of those 
before and after; yet, there is a definite progression of subject matter. 

Probably the most important contribution of this book is the illuminat- 
ing number of observations on contemplation, the least understood and 
most maligned aspect of the spiritual life. The author presents an 
excellent description of the difference between meditation and con- 
templation when he describes the former as forced activity and the 
latter as induced activity. 

Students of St. John of the Cross will find in this work excellent 
explanations of seemingly difficult passages of The Ascent of Mount 
Carmel and the Dark Nights of the Soul. 


Father Gabriel, O.C.D. 


